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INTRODUCTION 
Nassim Jawad, Director 



The signing of the Geneva Accords in April 1988 offered the hope 
for a possible solution to the Afghan crisis and raised the issue 
of the potential repatriation of five million refugees from 
Pakistan and Iran. The reality and implications of this event 
were discussed with our donors in Vienna in September 1988. One 
of our tasks was to convince the Western community that the 
refugees could not return immediately after the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops and that funding of refugee projects would be 
needed for some time to come. 

It was agreed that ARC should not expand its refugee assistance 
activities in Pakistan, with the exception of training 
programmes. Instead, ARC should look into possibilities of 
programme expansion inside Afghanistan, with the prerequisite of 
having sufficient managerial staff to be able to implement, to 
supervise and to monitor the projects on a regular basis. 
Unfortunately we continued to lose key Afghan staff to the West 
but we are working hard on in-service training programmes, at all 
levels, and using the support of expatriates where needed. 

During 1988 I received some valuable training myself, attending 
two management and development courses at the Universities of 
Birmingham and East Anglia, England. On my return to Peshawar in 
September it was gratifying to see how well ARC had continued its 
good work and reputation during my six months' absence. 

In October I visited two of ARC's agricultural projects in Logar 
and Kandahar Provinces together with Gunnar Andersen, ASAR 
Project Manager. Unfortunately we were unable to visit our 
project in Ghazni Province. I returned to Peshawar more than 
encouraged by the excellent work being done by our Field Officers 
and staff there, and by the respect they have gained from the 
1 ocal popu 1 at i ons . 

ARC plans to expand its work in Afghanistan, now known as the 
Rural Development Programme, continuing in its four areas in 1989 
for as long as assistance is needed. As we cannot handle all the 
aspects of the programme by ourselves, we will cooperate with 
other organisations on a sectoral basis. We will also conduct 
surveys in the Provinces where we are currently working, to 
identify the needs and priorities of the areas where we should be 
working in the future. 

During the year many of ARC's staff have been busy working on the 
many coordinations of agencies working for Afghanistan, starting 
with VAG (Voluntary Agencies Group, 10 NGOs who are implementing 
UNHCR projects), CCORA (Cooperative Committee for Rural 



Assistance in Afghanistan) and CMC (Coordination of Medical 
Agencies working in Afghanistan); moving to the Joint Council, 
which was created between the latter three Committees, concerned 
UN agencies and US AID; which led to ACBAR (Agencies Coordinating 
Body for Afghan Relief), which currently has 55 members. 

In conclusion, 1988 was a busy and productive year for all of 
ARC's staff, and 1989 looks to be a most interesting and 
challenging year for us all . 



VIENNA MINMTES 
Dr. Alfred Janata, Chairman 



In addition to negotiating the annual contracts, renewing old and 
establishing new contacts, and interviewing several candidates 
who applied for jobs with ARC, the major event was the annual ARC 
CUM DONOR MEETING on September 1, 1988. It was attended by 
representatives of firot fuer die Welt (Federal Republic of 
Germany), Norwegian Church Aid, Norwegian Refugee Counci 1 , NOVIB 
(Holland) and OXFAM. 

Members of ARC's Executive Committee initially gave clear 
statements as to the continuation of the Pakistan-based refugee 
programme until all of the refugees have left the refugee 
villages under ARC'S care. More quickly than this role will 
diminish, ARC's activities in Afghanistan will expand. The 
ultimate goal of the Vienna-based group is to hand over ARC 
projects to responsible Afghans. 

The management structure of ARC-Peshawar was adapted to these 
changed prospects of relief and development work in the spirit of 
the Geneva agreement. 

ARC programmes, one by one, were reviewed and discussed along the 
guidelines of a set of analytical papers prepared for this 
meeting by Gerd Kel lermann wi th the Managerial Board in Peshawar. 
Major decisions taken may be summed up as follows: 

- ARC is prepared to serve as an "umbrella organisation" 
providing expertise to other organisations as requested. 

- Upgrading of Afghan, managerial staff and recruiting and 
training of Afghan staff for resettlement programmes. 

- Sury§y§ in target areas in Afghanistan; contract expatriate 

§upviy Manager. 

i 

- i*pan§1©n of Agricultural projects; contract expatriate 
Agricultural Project Manager. 

« Ivaluatipn of the economic and social impact of 
Agricultural projects by experienced anthropologist. 

« Hand over well-established projects to Afghan local bodies. 

* Survey on Afghan refugee women to be conducted by expatriate 
female anthropologist and Afghan counterpart plus additional 
female interviewers. 
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In 1988, personal contacts and the direct exchange of information 
between Vienna and Peshawar were by far more intensive than in 
the years before: 

- Dr. Heidi Fenzl, responsible for Austrian-funded ARC 
programmes in the Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
experienced firsthand information on all of ARC's activities 
in Peshawar and in the camps. 

- Dr. Eric Wendl and his colleagues, Gerhard Kowar and Franz 
Schmiederer of the BPI, not only performed their job (see TTC 
Section) but also contributed towards giving a better 
information to ARC's Executive Committee in Vienna. 

Erwin Melchart, journalist of the most widely spread Austrian 
daily newspaper, visited Peshawar, ARC programmes in the 
camps, and Paktia province in Afghanistan. He has been 
covering the fate of Afghan refugees in Pakistan and of the 
civilian population in Afghanistan at various instances singe 
1980. His reportage has also resulted in major material 
contributions towards the efforts of ARC. 

- Professor Helmut Schodl , director of St. Johann High School 
(Tyrol) decided on the spot about a project to be realised 
with the funds raised by the pupils and teachers of hi» 
school . As a consequence, at Gandaf camp a playground was 
constructed. The General Assembly of ARC unanimously elected 
St. Johann High School as the first Honorary Member of ARC , 

- Nassim Jawad, as usual , reported to the General Assembly in 
March and attended, after completion of his courses in 
England, the ARC cum Donor Meeting in September, together with 
Gerd Kellermann, whom we had asked to come from Peshawar, 

- We especially welcomed Afghan staff members of ARC on two 
occasions: Fazel Ahad with Abdul Qader of the TTCe who 
received short intensive training at the BPI, and Zia ul Haq 
of ASAR after completion of his course at Selly Oak Colleges 
in England. It was most important for us to discuss Afghan 
views on the present and future status and development of ARC, 

- Susi Winch, last but not least, was essential in providing all 
the basic information of internal and coordination meetings, 
copies of reports, project and budget proposals, contracts and 
other important documents as well as Pakistani newspaper 
cuttings relating to Afghan matters. 
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A SENSITIVE POLICY FOR SENSITIVE C IRCUMSTANCES 

Dr. Christian Reder, Secretary General 



At the beginning of the 10th year of ARC's activities for Afghan 
refugees, it is worth reviewing the entire period of our 
programme in-order to determine the essentials of the philosophy 
and to analyse the preparedness for coming changes. 

In 1980, the year when approximately 100 young Austrians and a 
handful of Afghans living in exile in Vienna began to think of 
effective ways to help the people of a country many thousands of 
miles away, nobody believed - or, perhaps, wanted to believe- 
that this work would be necessary for so many years. However, 
over the years, the needs of the Afghan Refugees have been 
equally and unfailingly matched by the determination and energy 
of the activists. Around the nucleus of long-term activists, new 
people and grganiaations appeared as helpful impacts. The 
Austrian §©vernm@nt expanded its protection of ARC and we see 
re§li$li§ ghances for further funds coming from various 
humanitarian sources. The members of the Board in Vienna who 
represent ARC ©till work in honorary posts. Hence, collected 
feMdgeta are consequently used for direct aid activities. This 
pan be seen as a signal for the opportunity to collect even long- 
term commitments and professional capabilities in autonomous 
Structures. 

To sptak about 'success 1 may seem cynical; however, the question 
©f why a private group has been able to create and manage a 
recommended long-term programme is one worthy of an answer. 

Pr©m my point of view, the main reasons for the positive results 

are; 

* starting and continuing with professional management 
capability i whic means in our case that all organisational 
taski (including communication, project-oriented organisation, 
effective administration, the minimizing of bureaucracy costs, 
6§ntr©lling, accounting system, and reporting) were created to 
©itabliah an internal and international credibility. 

* The inclusion of a sensibility for Afghan affairs, which means 
that Afghans in exile abroad, Austrian anthropologists and 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan were, from the start, involved in 
the development of the programme and in the decision process. 
To work in democratic structures has always been our main goal. 

* The aupport and encouragement of Afghans to help themselves; 
i.e. the Board of ARC defines itself as a consulting, financing 
and controlling service; foreign manpower has always been seen 
as only a short-term necessity. Money should not be wasted for 
expensive travelling exports. 
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* Open-minded cooperation philosophy, in the sense of a platform 
for other governmental and non-governmental voluntary agencies; 
we try to offer existing know-how, experience, manpower and 
services without selfish attitudes. 

* That the integration of various levels of thinking and the 
regulation of conflicts is always possible seems to be an 
important characteristic of ARC. 

* On this solid base for long-term activities, the first phase of 
concentrated emergency help can, step by step, be eventually 
transferred to Afghanistan when the diminishing war situation 
allows. Health services, sanitation, education, vocational 
training, support for the labour market, and agriculture are 
but a few programmes in which ARC has manifested a strong track 
record and which could be successfully transferred to 
Afghanistan in the rehabilitation process. 

The entire organisation is currently oriented on planning for the 
future. We have concentrated the responsibility for the refugee 
programme in Pakistan as we realize that there are some more 
years of work ahead of us. This gives the Director of ARC more 
capability for general planning and for the management of our 
growing relief activities in Afghan provinces. 

According to involved national politics and UNHCR goals, a change 
of ARC's orientation towards a direction of project transfer and 
rehabilitation-oriented projects should be characteristic for the 
coming phase. We started as an emergency programme. If we get 
the chance to participate in the general rehabilitation of 
Afghanistan, the level of constructive support could rise - as we 
hope - towards a more and more satisfying situation for all who 
are involved in this work. 
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ARC AT A GLANCE AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 

fpr Afghan Refugees 



Qrflan isatiQn; ARC Board Vienna 

Main Office Peshawar 
Projects: 

- Primary Health Care (3 BHUs) 

~ Sanitation and Biasic Health Education (SBH) 

- Technical Training Centres (3 TTCs) 

- Assistance to Ski 1 led Afghan Refugees (ASAR) 

- Rural Development in Afghanistan 

- Several Smaller Projects 

Total staff; 23o 

Tptai Expense? 199S; Rs 32 m 

TPtai Budget 1999; Rs 67 m 

Qpe rational gince; 1980 



The Austrian Relief Committee for Afghan Refugees is a non- 
governmental voluntary organisation, started in Vienna, Austria, 
In July 1980 an office was established in Peshawar to help the 
Afghan Refugees with programmes of medical rehabilitation and 
emergency relief, 

In Pakistan, ARC is now concentrating on Health and Hygiene 
Education and Training programmes, Vocational Training, and 
prepares for a Rural Development Training programmme (emphasising 
agriculture) to prepare Afghans for the rehabilitation of 
Afghanistan and their eventual return to their country. 

In Afghanistan, ARC is operating since 1985 and expanding fast. 
(The Budget for Rural Development 1989 alone will be equal to the 
total of ARC's Disbursements 1988.) Presently, Individual Help, 
Agricultural Assistance and Rehabilitation of Irrigation in three 
provinces is being extended by Veterinary and Plant Protection 
Services and Agrotechnical Assistance. 

The initial funds came from public donations in Austria, the 
Austrian government, and Austrian charity organisations such as 
Carita§ and yolkshilfe. The current budgets are also funded by 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and 
Qrg§ni§ations in Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway , 
§we$en, and Switzerland. 

The majority of the present ARC staff are Afghan Refugees. 
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PROJECT AT A GLANCE 



PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 



Organisation: 

Project Manager Health 
Basic Health Units / Dental Care / Training CHW + TBA 



BHU Qandaf 

Basic Health Unit 

12 Staff 
Primary Health Care 
8 Staff 

Population; 

15,000+ 

Total Costs 1988 (Rs): 
1 ,554, 192 



BHU Baahicha 

Basic Health Unit 

13 Staff 
Primary Health Care 
8 Staff 



10,000+ 



1 ,293,881 



Total B^get 1989 (Rs); 

1 ,548,000 1,548,000 



Funding Afrenci 

NCA/NRC 



Fro.iggt operational si nog; 



nz 



1980 



BHU Kaaan 

Basic Health Unit 

10 Staff 
Primary Health Care 
4 Staff 



5,000+ 



1 ,286,068 



1 ,154,000 



NCA/NRC/IIZ 



■ 986 



Qb.iffftiYSs; 

To improve the existing curative, preventive, rehabilitative, and 
health promotive services in order to improve the health of the 
refugees. 



The B§sic Health Units' programme consists of immunisation, daily 
qurati ve medicine, improvement of personal and environmental 
hygiene, and st$f f training. Laboratories improve diagnosis and 
£re£t$ent. ARG prjedical tejanr)§ have been able to reduce high infant 
fnortality rate ? control communicable diseases (especially 
tuberculosis), §nd irpprovp personal hygiene and sanitation. A 
Dental C§re programme is sponsored by HELP. 

A M©!hQF~gn$-Ghi Id §nd Social programme includes training 

of lathers and pregnant $ornen, supported by supplementary feeding 
of fnalnourishee) in? §nt§ ? schoolchildren and mothers every day. 
H§ffl§ yisi1:§ £y Lady Health Visitors are part of the Ante- and 
Pp§!-Njat§l PPQgrgfflrrie. Regular lectures on health and hygiene are 
giyen tp §ehQ@fghi l^pen. "Training of* Traditional Birth Attendants 
§ng e©pr»myni ty Heiaifh Workers will be emphasised with a special 
feycjgef of ' R§ 553, Qpo. A spepial in-seryice training, and 
@§t^bl ishment of simple and standardised systems for diagnosis 
§nd treatment improve performance and knowledge of staff. 
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PRIMARY HEALTH CARE PROGRAMME (PMC^ 



ARC runs three Basic Health Units (BHUs) and Primary Health Care 
Programmes (PHCs) in Baghicha, Gandaf and Kagan refugee camps in 
the Mardan District of North West Frontier Province, The 
programme has evolved step by step since 1980 from a purely 
curative project to a comprehensive one, emphasizing prevention, 
rehabilitation and health promotion, 



A new clinic was bui 
growing BHU. Built 
NGO in Peshawar, 
markedly better cond 
for the patients 
apprehension as to 
Geneva Accords, IIZ 
results achieved in 
illustrated by the g 



It in 
by She! 
the si 
i tions 
but al 
the 1 i 
agreed 
Kagan 
raph be 



Kagan this year to accommodate the 
ter Now International, another refugee 
ngle storey concrete domes provide 
than the previous mud clinic, not only 
so for the staff, Despite some 
fespan of this building in view of the 
\to support it, and the excellent 
rn 1988 alone have proved its worth, 
low: 
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b 
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Opening of Kagan Clinic by 
Mr 01 av Halvorsen, NRC/NCA Coordinator 



Dramatic improvements were achieved in Kagan, and in Baghicha and 
Gandaf, where we have been working since 1980, the situation also 
improved. The following figures represent an average for the 
three camps: 

- Average infant mortality fell from 86 to 67 per 1,000 live 
bi rths. 

- Average "under-f i ve" mortality fell from 106.3 to 86.9 per 
1 ,000 1 i ve bi rths. 

- The incidence of diarrhoeal diseases dropped from 11.7% to 
7.2%. 

- Average incidence of malaria cases dropped from 30.1 to 24.5 
per 1,000 and the slide positivity rate fell from 12.2% to 
9.6%. 

- Immunization coverage of children and women further 
improved. 

- Community participation, environmental sanitation and 
awareness of means to prevent diseases increased. 
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PROGRAMME DESCRIPTION 

Few people living in rural areas of Afghanistan had access to 
modern medical facilities prior to becoming refugees. They 
relied primarily on traditional medicines and home remedies — 
some good, some bad — and knew little about personal and 
environmental hygiene. 

The role of the Basic Health Units must be seen in this context- 
While dispensing medication is a central component of the 
programme, educating Afghans in health prevention techniques is 
equally important. 

But convincing people to abandon traditions — even those which 
may be detrimental to their health and that of their children — 
takes time and patience. After many years of working with 
refugees, our medical staff has become well integrated into the 
community and can effectively provide health promotion and 
disease prevention services. 

ARC set up medical clinics in Gandaf and Baghicha refugee 
villages in 1980. The Kagan clinic opened in September 1986. 
Dental services are also provided in cooperation with the 
Peshawar-based Dental Clinic for Afghan Refugees at the Baghicha 
and Gandaf clinics. 

As most of the refugees in these three villages came from rural 
areas of Afghanistan, they are largely illiterate and had little 
interest in education. In the past two to three years, however, 
this has started to change. A school for girls has even opened 
in each camp. Presently there are seven primary and secondary 
schools in Gandaf, and six in Baghicha. There are also a few 
madrassas (religious schools). These educational opportunities 
facilitate the work of ARC's clinics as awareness increases and 
teachers are trained in primary health care techniques. 

The goals of the Basic Health Units are described in the 
following ten steps: 

(1) Provide appropriate treatment of common diseases and 

injuries. 

(2) Prevent and control communicable and locally endemic 

diseases. 

(3) Improve maternal and child health. 

(4) Immunize children and women of child-bearing age. 

(5) Provide education about common health problems and 

methods to control and prevent them. 
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improve Lne nuin wioria I SlalUS Or 

rehabilitate malnourished children. 


rcTuycco emu 




1 fa i n LOFnmUm uy nea 1 un nOrKerS v vnn ; • 




(8) 


Train Traditional Birth Attendants (TBA). 




(9) 


Assure the provision and treatment of 
and maintain the community water supply. 


drinking water 


(10) 


Improve basic sanitation. 





More than 52,323 patients were given ambulatory treatment in 
1988. The majority were children (61.7%), followed by women 
(26.4%). Emergency care was provided to some of them in their 
own homes. An additional 377 patients were referred and 
transported to Government Hospitals for surgical treatment and 
hospital ization. 

The following table details outpatient visits by camp: 

OUTPATIENT VISITS 



camp. 


Men 


Women 


Chi idren 

(1-4) 


Chi Idren 
(5-14) 


Total 


Baghicha 


2,687 


5,401 


9,899 


3,596 


21 ,583 


Gandaf 


2,574 


6,019 


10, 107 


3,224 


21 ,924 


Kagan 


990 


2,363 


3,775 


1 ,688 


8,816 


Total : 


6,251 


13,783 


23,781 


8,508 


52,323 



Laboratory Investigations 

A total of 19,404 laboratory investigations were carried out in 
our three field laboratories, comprising 6,954 stool, 3,657 
urine, 6,369 blood, 2,396 sputum and 28 other tests. 

Nursing Stations 

Total of 31,065 patients were assisted in nursing stations for 
8,171 injections, 22,534 Dressings, 267 Minor Surgeries, and 93 
Ear Lavages. 

Malaria Control 

More than 18,165 patients received presumptive treatment for 
malaria during collections of their Blood Smears, 1,700 of which 
were positive for malaria parasites (1622 P. Vivax, 64 P 
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Falciparum, & 14 Mix) and were given radical treatment. 
More than 8,501 rooms of Refugee houses were sprayed by 
insecticide (Malathion). Larvicide were used in stagnant water of 
Baghicha and Kagan on regular weekly bases. 

Antenatal and Postnatal Care 

More than 1,006 pregnant mothers received medical check-ups, 
supplementary food, iron preparations and health education during 
their 3,462 visits. There were 680 live births, 17 still births 
and 13 referrals to hospitals because of complications. A set of 
new clothes was given to each mother and their newborn babies. 

The high birthweight of the newborns was extremely encouraging; 
82% weighed more than three kilograms. In addition, 808 mothers 
had postnatal check-ups in the three camps. Of these women, 602 
(74. 5%) had also been our antenatal clients. The deliveries of 
39% of the babies were supervised by Lady Health Visitors and 
ARC-trained Traditional Birth Attendants. 

"Under-f ive" Clinic and Nutrition Rehabilitation 

More than 1,657 malnourished children under five years of age 
paid a total of 8,442 visits for growth monitoring, medical 
check-ups and health education of their mothers. Five groups of 
severely malnourished children were admitted to the Nutrition 
Rehabilitation Centers, and their mothers received practical 
training in preparing nutritious food from what is available in 
the camps. 

Supplementary Feeding 

Dry skimmed milk, rice, beans and BP 5 emergency food were 
provided to tuberculosis patients, pregnant and nursing mothers, 
malnourished and school-age children and other vulnerable groups. 
A new Mechanical Cow was added in Kagan to the two previous ones 
for the distribution of liquid milk. 



Training 

Eight workshops were held for the Lady Health Visitors and Lady 
Doctors of Baghicha and Kagan camps on mother and child health, 
care of newborn babies, prenatal and postnatal care of mothers, 
child nutrition, malnutrition and rehabilitation and how to 
handle emergencies during pregnancy. 

Laboratory technicians and doctors received training in 
laboratory techniques, and guidelines were prepared and 
distributed to standardize their activities. 
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PHC Staff Attending Training Course 



The training of Community Health Workers and Traditional Birth 
Attendants was held on a continuous basis. In addition, the 
following workshops were held for staff already in service: Mental 
Health, Dental Diseases, Diarrhoea, Malaria Control , Cough, The 
Importance of Cold Chain in Immunization, Health education and 
Communication, Tuberculosis, and Examining the Abdomen and 
Endemic Goitre. 

Immunization 

The following vaccinations were given in 1988 (all figures for 
Kagan, Baghicha and Gandaf camps combined): 

Tuberculosis: 1,684 
Poliomyelitis: 1,497 
Diptheria/Whooping Cough/Tetanus: 901 
Diphtheria/Tetanus: 661 
Tetanus: 1 , 768 
Measles: 1 ,418 

Health Education 

Health education was given to school children, pregnant mothers, 
and tuberculosis patients. Specific health education topics were 
assigned to individual patients according to their needs This 
year we also began using the "Good Health" cassettes published by 
the BBC Pushto language service. 
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Community Participation 

Volunteer Community Health Workers trained by our programme have 
been assisting us with first aid treatment and preventive 
activities. They also refer tuberculosis and malaria patients* 
malnourished children and pregnant mothers to the clinic, 
supervise the treatment of tuberculosis and malaria cases in the 
patient's home and collect blood smears and sputum specimens for 
laboratory tests. 



Control of Tuberculosis 

More than 2,336 sputum samples of 850 suspected or confirmed 
tuberculosis patients were collected and examined (average of 2.2 
slides per patients). Of the 44 new patients this year, 20 were 
sputum positive, 14 were sputum negative and 10 were extra 
pulmonary cases. 34 patients were discharged after their complete 
treatment and recovery. 

Environmental Sanitation and Water Supply 

Gandaf: 46 new VIP latrines were built and an additional 229 

were up-graded; more than 350 shallow wells were 
chlorinated. 

Kagan: 3 new latrines were built and 322 up-graded with new 

screens and pipes. 

Baghicha: 754 surface latrines were up-graded. Eight water 

tanks were cleaned several times and broken taps were 
replaced. 
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PROJECT AT A GLANCE SANITATION AND BASIC HEALTH EDUCATION 



Project Manager Sanitation 
SBH Office 

VIP Latrine Construction Team 
Surface Latrine Construction Team 
Follow-up Team 
Maintenance Team 
Education Team 

40 

Rs 4,788,975 

Rs 5,986,460 

UNHCR 

Project Manager sponsored by SV; 

Surface Latrine Programme partly 
by Salvation Army 

Project operational since: 1982 

Objectives; 

To reduce the incidence of sanitation-related diseases by 
construction of latrines, their maintenance, and education about 
sanitation and basic health. 

Narrative: 

Since 1982, ARC has been running this UNHCR-sponsored programme 
in all refugee camps in NWFP and Punjab, with exception of tribal 
areas. To date, over 80,000 pit latrines and 3,000 surface 
latrines have been constructed in 25 refugee villages, assisting 
approximately 500,000 refugees. Refugees participate in all 
aspects of this work. 

Education is another important part of the programme. Not only 
are refugees taught how to use and maintain the latrines but 
every family is visited in their house to follow up on this 
initial training course and to discuss basic health problems, and 
personal and environmental hygiene with the women. 



Organisation; 



Total Staff; 

Total Costs 1988: 
Total Budget 1989: 
Funding Aqanci 



The Sanitation programme has been providing basic sanitation 
facilities to Afghan refugees Jiving in the settled areas of 
North West PWnQW™¥r&ffim& ^¥ffce^ 1982. Fuftdsd-W^ 

?^r^f enc i ? li ffWJ^Jfc^ |W tJ» refugees have binifittiij 

from the cc^ruptoptv o^-^^W,^ ^Hnss to datt. 



Even with the prospect of ^ffpatfHa^brf to Afghanistan, demand for 
sanitation facilities W 'tf»¥-WP«g*4 camps is increasing. 
Sanitation projects, when l s¥para%e ? W6# water supply, are usually 
extremely difficult to implement, as most people in devil ppihg 
countries do not view latrines asM% necessity. Yet t^JdeMhW%s 
so overwhelming that it cannot be met. Indeed, AR©'s sanitation 
programme must be one « erf 'th^ p y«t y f ftw ih the-^e4%^s^ Wo#ll 
where this situation exists. 

What has caused this change in attitude towards sanitation among 
the refugees? A combination df^^varioue f^&£eS#&i%edfe%liI 
profile t>*i 1fteP?j?<eigpgiMto^ to its success* the 

major factoid aWS'lsSfc'e'il fceH&w^- 1 • &ob1~-uS 



•f ieV»M no $ j >S V § i^o VC 



ARC's strong emphasis on health education has ihcreased 
awareness about sanitation^ 3 *- 



- The hard work of the ARC staff created an interest 
refugees about their own environment: 

E^y^%yb%o^ra%^^6|^tWieft r ^fji^% r Di rector" Wfeai tft*i 
Office and the Basic Health Uh i ts ji - ift^eliia d tfam i eny^lbSat 
the programme; 

- Word of mouth about the convenience of a latrine and a 

ariifnsipeir^aSaideop^a-gMPIu $yrtHro«i@rHsui If edonS^^f ii4l bui tds a 
f so riJatrinejJOfcharsrtftil^l vf&a^&vi.bne mm n? Bcmmo B^ty^^. r ^> nr 

w-i-v&i- ; s & v v/ t u> L' > it?' ; i * •••J Jb- • ..-ir ?■ \,i v../<,>w ^ - V ! C ? C? .« -r.;^.;' ; , ; .v; a-: j *;> 

fhetfers^s .sts^Ura agreat^ ImoQntt*-Sf w 'vldf R° t© be done. Of the 

est i mateds46Q \ 000 if ami ##egu 1 iv i ng Thi the ref Q|e6°v' i 1 TaieS n Cdvired 

by ARC's sanitation programme, over 5058 do not have latrines, tn 

1989, UNHCR proposes to shift the emphasis of this programme from 

^afccioeH ppodect*OR &*& tfsalhfng ^ihd femafe aammuhi'ty 

healtbnsadervisdfs and^woPKerfe mo prepare* f©r ^^patr^ i it fort } s Whfle 

th*s *s qobv*6iSstyoi eseadibte^dea?)' c&P£ f ihduld i be ta^ert ndt a to 

diiscoamaieothe rmt&geQ t ssdha«g# s r In' ^ attf tiii ; towird r Sah i tit Ufi I 

It would be regnetJtab^Jif^drefegees^hoewaffted to -buifd latrines 
were not able to do so. 

A major improvement in the programme's policy in 1988 was gaining 
the involvement of the Basic Health Unit sanitarian and Lady 
Health Motivators in all aspects of the programme's work. Now, 
after ARC completes work in a camp, the Basic Health Unit 
sanitarian and Lady Health Motivators continue to encourage the 
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refugees to use and maintain their latrines, preventing the lack 
of maintenance which previously plagued the programme. 

.4. . " 




The actual targets for 1988 were easily surpassed. More 
important, 1988 was the first year that the implementation of 
water supply and sanitation was coordinated, maximizing the 
health benefits to the refugees. 

Prior to this year, only the health education team delivered 
talks on health in schools, Basic Health Units, mosques and other 
public meeting places. Now the entire field staff is involved, 
vastly increasing the outreach to the refugees. 

The Sanitation and Basic Health Education Programme's staff of 40 
is divided into five teams as follows: 

Ventilated Improved Pit (VI P) Latrine Construction Team 

Thia team motivates the refugees to build VIP latrines. It works 
with new arrivals and in those segments of refugee villages not 
previously covered by a sanitation programme. As is the case with 
all of ARC's work, the majority of its time is spent on health 
education, 

In 1988 a centralized system of slab production was introduced 
which released the field officers from overseeing the slab 
construction and allowed them to spend more time on health 
education and motivation. Moreover the better quality of the 
centrally produced slabs has motivated the refugees to build 
latrines and allowed every team to distribute slabs. 

Our programme to train refugees to produce latrine slabs has 
therefore ended. This loss has to be weighed against the extra 
health education being given. 
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In 1988 the team worked in the following refugee villages: 

Badaber - Peshawar District 

Khairabad - Peshawar District 

Haripur - Haripur District 




A combined total of 4,122 latrines were constructed in tht 
villages, and 3,045 pipes were distributed to upgrade existing 
latrines. An additional 25 latrines were built in school* and 
Basic Health Units. 

The success of the Haripur VIP team was due in part to th© 
decision to work in conjunction with the Community Health 
Supervisors and Workers. The Community Health Supervisors and 
Community Health Workers identified and motivated the refugees to 
construct and use latrines, thus increasing the rate of coverage. 
Indeed, it increased so quickly that the factory could not 
produce slabs fast enough to meet the demand. 

This presence of Community Health Workers did not lessen tht work 
of the field staff. In fact, it increased it. The Community 
Health Workers are volunteers (by and large unskilled), 
performing skilled jobs. Any such project requires attentive 
supervision by the field staff. 

We hope to develop and increase this cooperative system since 
maintenance is also covered by the Community Health Supervisors, 



Surface Latrine Construction Team 

In refugee villages built on rock or where the water table is 
high, raised, double-pit composting latrines are constructed! 
These latrines consist of two vaults which are used 
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alternatively. When one vault is full, the other is used and, 
after a minimum period of six months, the first vault can be 
emptied and re-used. 




The motivation process for these latrines is similar to the 
method used by the VIP team, but the slightly more complex nature 
©f surface latrines means that more time has to be spent on 

education. 

Survey* carried out in the refugee villages where surface 
latrines have been constructed show that most refugees understand 
the process and use the latrines properly. 

Theee latrines are expensive (over 10 times the cost of a pit 
latrine) and time consuming to construct. In 1988, however, by 
<3€>neentrating on bulk-buying and by modifying the design 
Slightly, the cost of these latrines was reduced by 25%. 

Nenetheless, the heavy investment required to construct surface 
latrines compelled UNHCR to discontinue this component of the 
sanitation programme in 1989, 

In Afghanistan, many people use faecal matter as compost for 
their fields. Next year, ARC plans a pilot project to assess the 
feasibility of constructing mud-composting latrines as a 
sanitation option for Afghanistan. 
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In 1988 the surface latrine team constructed 300 latrines in 
Kagan, 300 latrines for UNHCR and 350 for the Salvation Army in 
Hanpur. They were also involved in the training of field staff 
for other voluntary agencies who are new constructing surface 
I a r i nes • 

The success of the sanitation programme in general and the 
surface latrine team in particular is shown by the decrease in 
diarrhoeal diseases in Kagan camp, where 99* of the population 
constructed surface latrines between January and June this year. 

Follow-Up Tflam 

Since many of the refugee villages suffer from a water shortage, 
it is difficult for the refugees to construct the latrine's 

time. The follow-up team therefore 
focuses its work on camps where the VIP team has previously 
worked. They distribute ventilation pipes to the refugees and 
continue giving health education. 

Maintena nce Team 

The maintenance team's work is much the same as that of the 
follow-up team, but operating, however, in refugee villages where 
ARC or other organizations have previously constructed latrines 
which have fallen into disrepair. The maintenance team encourages 
refugees to carry out the necessary repairs to their latrines and 
provides technical advice. 

This year the maintenance teams worked in the following refugee 
villages: Munda, Akora Khattak, Jalozai, Barakai and Peshawar. 
Their performance is shown below: 

Number of families interviewed - 9,854 

Number of slabs distributed - 3,294 

Number of pipes distributed - 3,814 

Number of screens replaced - 2,752 

3oth teams concentrate on health education, which also serves to 
evaluate the project. In 1988, however, as many of the questions 
being asked about hand washing and garbage disposal were 
receiving similar answers, it was decided to concentrate less on 
form filling and more on health education. 

Ladv Health Motivators 

In most societies it is the mother who teaches the children about 
personal and domestic hygiene and sanitary matters. More 
attention was therefore given to the role and impact of the Lady 
Health Motivator programme in 1988. 

An evaluation of the Lady Health Motivators' work showed that, 
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while most of them knew what they should be teaching, their 
message was not getting across to the mainly illiterate Afghan 
women . 

The Lady Health Motivators have now been given more training in 
health education techniques, and the format of their work was 
modified to concentrate on health education rather than on 
reporting. The programme's improvement was noted in the 

observations of the follow-up and maintenance teams. 

Education Team 

The Education team worked in three refugee villages in 1988 and 
trained over 100 schoolteachers. 

Working within UNHCR's education programme in the refugee 
villages, the Education team concentrates on teaching school 
teachers the importance of health education, nutrition and 
personal hygiene and encourages them to share their knowledge 
with thei r pupi Is. 




Each and every field staff member is now involved in health 
education. A shortage of suitable teaching materials available 
for field staff who visit on a house-to-house basis hampers thgir 
efforts. We are currently working to resolve this deficiency in 
conjunction with other agengies involved in environmental ^health 
education. 

Training 

Next ye§r we hope that the entire staff will become involved in 
training Community Health Supervisors and Community Health 
Workers in water supply amd sanitation. The training which th<ey 
receive at present concentrates on curative measures. ARC 
proposes to upgrade their knowledge of preventive health 
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procedures. This has already been achieved in Haripur. 
Sanitarians working with the Salvation Army and Save the Children 
Fund, UK underwent four weeks of practical and theoretical 
training, which helped in the development of a more formalized 
training complete with curriculum. 

The training of health workers stresses the relationship between 
water supply, sanitation and disease and emphasizes preventive 
health measures. The curriculum includes techniques for 

educating refugees as to why they become sick, and how to avoid 
di sease . 

In 1989 all the teams will be interchangeable and involved not 
only in motivating refugees to build and use latrines, but in 
health education to adult refugees and schoolchildren and in 
training male and female health workers. 

PfQarammft cpP5tr3int^ 

Uncertainty about the future of the refugees seems to have 
affected the sponsoring agencies more than either the refugees 
themselves or those working with them. This has led to a lack of 
funds and a lack of direction in the programme, rendering 
motivation of the staff extremely difficult. The Sanitation and 
Basic Health staff should be commended for their achievements 
this year despite doubts about the future of the programme. 

Transforming ourselves from an implementing programme to a 
training one will not be easy, as only a few staff members hav§ 
training experience, Other agencies who have more experience in 
this field have been contacted and will work closely with ye in 
1989 to train the ARC field staff. 
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PROJECT AT A GLANCE 



TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTRES 



Qrflanlaatlon; 
MPTTC P.a.snawar 

8 Staff 
12 Students 



TTC AKora KhattaK 

18 Staff 
100 Students 



TTC Mvmda 

18 Staff 
100 Students 



Auto Repair 
Welding 



Electric/Radio Rep. 
Wei di ng/Bl acksmi thery 
Tinsmithery 
Carpentry 
Masonry 



Total Coats 19,88 ,(Rs),i 

367,617 

Total Budget 1988 (Rs); 

1 ,043,700 



Funding Aflencj 



1 ,506,832 



Electric/Radio Rep. 
Wei di ng/Bl acksmi thery 
Tinsmithery 
Carpentry 
Masonry 



1 ,428,568 



1 ,944,000 



1 ,966,000 



sy (+ ws income) 



NCA/NRC/SV 



NCA/NRC 



Pro.ifct operational ainoe; 



1 



gt>.iog|iY e 8i 

-. To train stuclentf in 
work or to start small 

ARC'S ASAR project ). 



1986 



1987 



a skill sufficiently to be able to find 
business (possibly through assistance by 




- MPTTC BesJiawaF, started, in 1983, was structured as income- 
|f Rf Ffttl Rf ' W9Fk§h&P $W r iRf 1987/88. In view of the additional 
i@majii f@r tFSlMni in ¥i*w of the resettlement, it is being 
reorganise^ as a center for short term training with an average 
of si ifainef? concentrating on auto maintenance and service, and 
»©t§1 W©rH§- ft Will it if80<5ia|ed to ASAF* and funded by UNHCR. 

- Th§ TT§§, started, in 1986/87, ar© vocational training 
workshops, wher§ 10Q students each are trained for one year, in 
five different skills. Besides the basics of each trade, 
thfSFfi^fSl §y||eg|f" siiph as basic physics, mathematics, 
Engl i§h> Ftllf 1§R §Rd pirst Aid are taught. For illiterate 
§|yd§nt§« a fpfcial 1-jteracy course has been designed. 

- ye |@ now, aeeFQ^Iwflt^' 869 students have been trained. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING CENT RIfi f TTCa ) 



Af=*<2 is one of a number of agencies trying to give young Afghans 
the opportunity to learn a trade and thereby become self - 
sufficient! 

Our first Multi-PUrpose Technical Training Centre was opened in 
Peshawar in 1983 and has given several hundred refugees training 
in technical skills- In 1988 it was run as a commercial workshop, 
concentrating on auto repair, welding and service with 13 
trainees/assistants. However, in 1989 it will revert to being a 
training centre, with the aim of giving 200 refugees short-term 
training in vehicle maintenance, metal work and blacksmi thery . 

In late 1986 and spring 1987 respectively TTCs were opened in 
Akora Khattak and Munda, two large refugee villages about 50km 
from Peshawar. Both Centres were constructed by ARC. This 
followed a demand from the refugees, encouraged by the Pakistan 
Government, to take education and training into rural RVs further 
away from urban centres. Each of these Centres has the capacity 
to train 100 students, with time allocated to both theory and 
practical experience. 

Multi-Purpose Technical Training Cen tre (MPTTC). Peshawar 

In 1988 the MPTTC was run as a commercial workshop offering 
vehicle service, repair, denting and painting, auto-electricity, 
welding and lathe work. Full training was given to 13 apprentices 
during the year. The services of the salaried staff (Manager, two 
auto mechanics, one serviceman, two welders, one driver and one 
chawkidar) were supplemented by six craftsmen on a profit-sharing 
basis (denter/painter , lathe machine, mechanic, auto electrician 
and metal workers). 

Over the year the workshop serviced and repaired over 1200 
vehicles and dented and painted 110 vehicles. The welding shop 
issued invoices for over 200 different items including tables, 
chairs, doors and windows, cutting iron bars and making latrine 
Covers for sanitation projects, and custom-fitting vehicles. Many 
of the customers were other refugee organisations and some were 
private. 

SOS/PG Belgium continued to send its trainees once a week for a 
theoretical course in auto-mechanics. 

The objective for the Workshop in 1988 was to achieve 80 % self- 
sufficiency and Stichting Vluchteling agreed to support the 
projected deficit of Rs. 200,000/-. However, in spite of the work 
and income achieved, it became apparent the Workshop would not 
break even by the end of 1988. Furthermore, in view of the likely 
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repatriation of refugees in the near future, training as many 
Afghans as possible while the/ are still in Pakistan became a 
priority. 

Negotiations with another refugee voluntary organisation to take 
over the workshop as a training centre did not materialise, and 
therefore it was decided that ARC would change the Workshop back 
to a technical training centre, giving short-term (maximum three 
months) courses in vehicle maintenance, metal work and 
blacksmithery to 200 refugees in 1989. Short-term courses will 
not attract refugees back into Peshawar city. 

We are sure that this new programme is the right solution for the 
Workshop in the wake of the hoped-for resettlement of refugees to 
Afghanistan. The courses will give the trainees a skill which 
they can practise not only in Pakistan but also in their home 
country. 

Technical Training Centres i Akora KhattaK and Munda 

In 1988, the six-month courses at Akora Khattak and Munda were 
extended to one year. A one-year course is more suitable for the 
literacy programme, provides better vocational training and will 
avoid a possible over-supply of skilled labour in what is a 
stringently limited market. 

The ratio of theory to practice was also altered this year (math 
and physics were dropped from the curriculum) to improve the 
quality of training and bring it in line with the standards of 
the National Training Board of Pakistan. 

Each of this year's 62 graduates of the Munda Training Centre 
were eligible for tools and equipment under ARC's Assistance to 
Skilled Afghan Refugees (ASAR) programme. An additional 66 
refugees graduated from the Akora Khattak Training Centre, of 
which 48 received assistance from ASAR. Thus with a proper 
training and appropriate tools in hand, 110 graduates are now 
able to support themselves and their families, and have a skill 
to take with them to Afghanistan. 

Description of the Programme 

Since the programme's inception, 530 Afghan refugees have been 
trained in skills which allow them to support their families and 
help in the reconstruction of their country. 

In each of the Munda and Akora Khattak Technical Training 
Centres, 100 students enrol T for a year- long course in one of 
five different skills — masonry, carpentry, tinsmithery, 
blacksmi thing and welding, and electric and radio repair. 20 
trainees are accepted in each trade at each centre. Selection of 
students is a difficult process as demand for outweighs supply — 
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in Munda camp 500 applicants registered for training, out of whom 
only 100 could be accepted. 




Religion, first aid and English language courses are also 
required. A special literacy course has been designed for 
illiterate students, who comprise approximately 50% of the 
participants. 

Literate trainees must have completed at least six years of 
schooling and are selected according to their performance on a 
simple test. Illiterate trainees are chosen for their interest 
in a certain skill. The students range in age from 15 to 30 
years old, and come from all over Afghanistan. 

Unfortunately between 20 and 40 students drop out of the 
programme every year, usually to fight in the war or because they 
have found a job which will solve their immediate economic 
problems. The student's monthly stipend was increased to 300 
rupees to reduce the drop-out rate. 

Those who graduate are surveyed by ARC's Assistance to Skilled 
Afghan Refugees programme to determine their eligibility for 
equipment and materials to set up a small business. 
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BPI Teacher Training Programme 

A teacher-training programme was arranged with the BPI Technical 
Training Institute, Moedling, Austria. In May, 1988, the TTC 
Managers participated in a two-week management training course in 
Austria. 

The course introduced Eng. Fazel Ahad and Eng. Abdul Qader to 
significant elements of leadership in the paedagogical field and 
gave them the opportunity to visit some of the vocational 
training centres located in Lower Austria to pick up experience 
in educational management, which could be attached to their very 
special situation. 

Two Austrian trainers from BPI, Gerhard Kowar and Franz 
Schmiederer, arrived in July and stayed for three months. 
Although the TTC teachers and managers are technically competent 
in their field, they needed guidance in teaching and training 
methods and in organisation. Franz Schmiderer concentrated on the 
methodological teaching and Gerhard Kowar on the paedagogical 
side. 

The programme comprised theoretical classes at the SOS/PG 
Training Centre in Hyatabad three times a week, with concentrated 
follow-up by the two Trainers at each Centre, supervising and 
assisting the teachers in practical application of the theory. 
At the end of the programme volunteer teachers agreed to be 
filmed in their classes on video camera; the film was played back 
to all the teachers and performances discussed and evaluated. 

• 

The result of the programme showed a general improvement and 
revital ization of the standard of the TTC teaching and of the 
curriculum. However, it was agreed by the teachers, BPI and ARC 
that follow-up would be needed, and it is planned that BPI will 
continue its programme in 1989. 
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PROJECT AT A GLANCE ASSISTANCE TO SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES 



Organisation: 

Project Manager ASAR 

ASAR Office and Store 

Technical Department 

Survey and Distribution 

Training and Monitoring 

Hire Purchase Scheme 

Female Programmes 

Poultry Farming Training Course 

Survey of Disabled Persons 
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Total Expenses 1988: 



Rs 6,657,966 



Total Budget 1989 



Rs 7,970,000 



Funding Agency : 



UNHCR 

Project Manager and Female Project 
Supervisor sponsored by NRC 



Operational since: 



1984 



To provide skilled Afghan refugees with tools and equipment, to 
enable them to work in their own trade and earn a living. 

Narrative: 

Some 10$ of the Afghans are craftsmen. To enable them to use 
their skills, ASAR provides refugees throughout NWFP (including 
tribal areas) with tools and equipment, raw materials and start- 
up capital. Out of a total of 67 skills practised, almost 60 have 
been supported by ASAR. 

After a socio-economic survey of the camps with identification 
and testing of skilled refugees, tools and equipment are 
purchased and distributed. The beneficiaries are monitored twice 
to evaluate their work and establish the effectiveness of the 
programme. After first monitoring, some beneficiaries are given 
2nd assistance. 

So far, approximately 7,000 beneficiaries have been supported 
directly, not counting members of the families employed as helpers 
or trainees. 30% of the beneficiaries are women. 

Other parts of the programme established in 1988: 
Poultry Farming Training Course. Tree Nurseries for Women. Survey 
to integrate Disabled People in the programme. Evaluation of 
extending ASAR into Afghanistan. 
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ASSISTANCE TO SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES (ASAR) 



ASAR began as a pilot project in 1984 and became fully 
operational the following year. The project aims to generate 
income by providing skilled refugees with the resources to 
practice their own trade. This year 1,641 refugees, including 
560 women, received the necessary tools and materials to start 
their own business, bringing the total number of ASAR 
beneficiaries to over 7,000. 

ASAR's work involves a socio-economic survey of the refugee 
villages, identification and testing of skilled refugees, and 
purchase and distribution of tools and equipment. The 
beneficiaries are monitored twice to evaluate both their work and 
the overall project. Some beneficiaries are then given 

additional assistance. 

The Hire Purchase Scheme (HPS), a pilot project in 1987, was 
integrated into ASAR this year. Under the programme, 
beneficiaries requiring additional assistance can apply for a 
loan in the form of equipment and material which is purchased in 
cooperation with the ASAR field officers. 83 refugees, from 
carpet weavers to dentists, have participated in HPS since its 
inception. 

Two new programmes were added in 1988. One is a training course 
in poultry farming conducted by a veterinary doctor who is also 
an HPS participant. The 60-hour course is held at his farm, 
focusing on proper feeding and disease control. We will continue 
the course through 1989 and are exploring the feasibility of 
implementing it on-site in refugee camps. 

Tree nurseries were also established as a pilot project for 
women. 68 women were given tools, material and instruction to 
create small nurseries of 2,000 shade and forest trees. ASAR 
hopes to distribute small incubators of 100-egg capacity in 
another pilot project for women. The incubators are presently 
being modified to operate on kerosene since electricity is 
unavailable in most refugee homes. 

In addition, two surveys were conducted. The Project Manager 
travelled through Logar and Kandahar Provinces to examine the 
feasibility of implementing ASAR in liberated areas of 
Afghanistan where even the most basic agricultural tools are 
lacking. In Pakistan, a survey of disabled refugees resulted in 
three proposals to specifically integrate the disabled into 
existing ASAR programmes. 
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PROGRAMME DESCRIPTION 

Assistance to Skilled Afghan Refugees (ASAR) 

Approximately 85* of Afghans were farmers before the Soviet 
occupation. While many may have done part time skilled work, or 
learned basic carpentry or blacksmithing for their personal 
needs, as refugees this skill is often their sole occupation and 
source of income. Yet even this is impossible for those who lack 
the necessary equipment. ASAR provides them with the tools and 
raw materials to start a small business. 

Any skill or trade can be supported by ASAR if it generates 
income for the beneficiary. 67 different skills, from folk 
singers and sleeve-makers to blacksmiths and well-diggers, are 
practiced by ASAR beneficiaries. Approximately 30% of the 
beneficiaries are women. 

The 1989 ASAR budget reflects a 53% increase in the last two 
years, comparable to the average increase in income of the 
projects's participants. It also indicates that there are no 
clear signs that the refugees will return to Afghanistan next 
year and that we will continue to support them. 
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Despite the addition of new programmes under the auspices of ASAR 
the core, income generating project adheres to the original 
guidelines described below: 

Phase I 

Refugee villages in Northwest Frontier Province are surveyed to 
assess their socio-economic situation, evaluate the skills of the 
population and to decide how the project can best be implemented 
in accordance with the needs of the village. Field officers also 
study the availability of raw materials in the local market, 
transportation systems, marketing facilities, etc. 

Phase II 

The skills of the refugees are tested, and basic tools and 
equipment distributed to those found to be eligible. 

Phase III 

Follow-up visits are conducted after six months to ascertain 
whether the beneficiaries are using their tools appropriately and 
to give guidance and training where necessary. Some 
beneficiaries are supplied additional equipment. 

Phase IV 

A second monitoring visit is made one year after Phase 2 to 
evaluate the total impact of ASAR's assistance on individuals and 
the refugee village as a whole. At this time we also look for 
possible participants in the Hire Purchase Scheme. 

Phase V 

Those beneficiaries who request additional, more expensive 
equipment are transferred to the Hire Purchase Scheme, described 
below. 

Although we doubt that large numbers of refugees will return to 
Afghanistan in 1989 we found it appropriate to modify our targets 
this year. The target of Phase II was increased to 1400 from 
1000; the target of Phase III was reduced from 700 to 450; and 
that of the Hire Purchase Scheme was reduced to 75 from 100. 

These modifications reflect the changed political situation. 
Phase II assistance provides refugees with a basic tool-kit which 
can easily be transported to Afghanistan. Phase III and the Hire 
Purchase Scheme assist people who have already established a 
micro-business to expand their work and employ additional 
trainees or staff. This does not seem appropriate in light of 
the Geneva Accords. 
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Computers were introduced in the office this year. After an 
initial period of bewilderment, we have now almost completely 
entered the data collected over the past four years into a 
database. Easy access to this information will be invaluable 
when repatriation begins. 

In addition to training the staff in computers we arranged for 
English courses and workshops covering topics such as development 
work and report writing. We see training as an investment in the 
future of both Afghanistan and ASAR. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize Project achievements in 1988, and total 
figures since 1984. 



TA31E 1 

ASAR TARGETS AND ACHI EVEMENTS IN 19flfl 



TARGET ACHIEVEMENTS 

Male Female Total 



1st Distribution 


1400 


1081 


560 


1641 


2nd Distribution 


450 


233 


82 


315 


Hire Purchase Scheme 


75 


73 




73 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF ASAR BENEFICIARIES 1984 - 1988 
(Excluding Hire Purch 



1984 1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



Total 



1st distribution: 
Male 207 
Female 37 
Total 307 

2nd Distribution: 
Male 
Female 
Total 



608 
308 

9_L£ 



1738 
699 
2437 



125 
75 
200 



1028 
440 
1468 



328 
74 
402 



1081 
560 
1641 



233 
82 



4725 
2044 
6769 



686 
231 

Ml 



The following tables summarize the income 
ASAR's distribution of tools and equipment: 



generated through 




Average I ncome Earned Per Month (Rupees) 



Skill 



Income 
210 
345 
180 
120 



Skill 



Income 
150 
660 
720 



Tai lor 

Zigzag Machine 
Handicraft 



Felt Maker 



Taghar Baff 
Kel im Weaver 



Carpet Weaver 



Without exception, the women whose work was monitored were found 
to be using the tools and equipment donated by ASAR. These women 
had no income before ASAR assistance. 

These figures include the estimated value of food and other goods 
received in lieu of cash since a barter system of trade, 
particularly among women, prevails in the camps. It should also 
be noted that income in the camps is significantly lower than in 
the Peshawar urban area. 

Finally, the income for carpet weavers is a high estimate. The 
weaving of a carpet often takes more than one month to complete 
and usually involves the work of 2-4 people. 
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TABLE 4 
MALE BENEFICIARIES 

Average Income Increase Per Month (Rupees) 



Skill 


Income 


Skill 


Income 


Carpenter 


545 


Barber 


456 


Blacksmith 


369 


Mason 


356 


Bedmaker 


277 


Bicycle Repair 


418 


Tai lor 


407 


Shoe Repair 


440 


Shoemaker 


672 


Cook 


361 


Radio Repair 


530 


Sewing Machine Repair 


1037 


Tinsmith 


655 


Goldsmith 


446 


Wei Idigger 


323 


Auto Mechanic 


2207 



The average increase in monthly income among male beneficiaries 
is Rs.594/-. It would be inaccurate, however, to focus 

exclusively on the economic aspect of the programme. Refugee 
life prevents both adults and children from participating in 
their habitual work and school activities. The social impact of 
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ASAR is therefore tremendous. Deterrence of idleness and 
depression among refugees and the preservation of traditional 
skills is as important as the number of rupees earned. 



Hire Purchase Scheme 

The Hire Purchase Scheme began in December, 1987. 83 Afghan 
refugees have enrolled in the programme thus far. The 
participants include bakers, butchers, poultry farmers, dentists, 
and carpet weavers among the 19 different skills practiced. 
Their backgrounds vary as much as their skills. Among the 
poultry farmers are both educated engineers and illiterates. 

The average Hire Purchase Scheme loan is Rs. 11,900. Nine 
beneficiaries have already completed their repayments. Only 
three (2.5%) are not repaying on schedule, a figure which rivals 
most commercial banks. 

Groups of approximately 20, carefully selected, participants are 
taken on at a time. Each is required to design an acceptable 
proper business plan. The newcomers undergo a short training 
course to explain the aims and means of the programme. 

The requested materials are then purchased in cooperation with an 
ASAR field officer. No cash loans are given. 

Two field officers monitor the participants each month. At that 
time they also collect the loan repayments which include a 3% 
administration fee. 

The Hire Purchase Scheme is time-consuming, but we believe the 
time is well spent. The close relationship between field 
officers and participants accounts for its success. Nonetheless, 
we will accept only 25 new participants in 1989. As previously 
mentioned, it would be inappropriate to expand a programme which 
may ultimately strengthen its participants' roots in Pakistan. 



Training course in Poultr y Farming 

1988 ASAR began a 60-hour training course in poultry farming on 
the premises of a veterinary doctor in 1988. The course focuses 
on feeding and disease control and offers students both practical 
and theoretical training. 

The second course for 27 students is underway (20 students 
enrolled in the first course). Graduates are eligible for Hire 
Purchase Scheme loans. 

We hope to implement similar courses on-site in the refugee 
villages in 1989. Ideally, a training team would spend 
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approximately one month in the selected camps, to be followed by 
a surveying team from the main ASAR programme or the Hire 
Purchase Scheme. 

In addition, some of the initial trainees plan to return to 
Afghanistan next year. We are exploring ways to assist them and 
others to establish poultry farms in their homeland. 

Assistance %q Women 

In 1988 the Norwegian Refugee Council sponsored a female income 
study to directly investigate the current status of the skilled 
women ASAR assists and to determine what changes or further 
assistance might be offered to improve their situation. Field 
observations and the suggestions of beneficiaries resulted in the 
addition of four new skills to the previous seven identified for 
women and modifications in the type of tools distributed. 

Training courses were organized for ASAR's female field officers 
to improve their ability to identify problems, offer advice and 
repair broken equipment. 

The study also resulted in a report which offers information 
gathered during six months of field experience and implications 
for programme-design ("Assisting Skilled Women," available on 
request.) The restrictive cultural mores governing Afghan women 
make such reflections a valuable guide. 

From a variety of potential projects for women suggested by the 
study, two have been chosen and are being implemented as pilot 
projects. 



68 women were given tools, equip- 
ment and training to establish 
small nurseries of 2000 shade and 
forest trees from seed in their 
home compounds. 
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We also plan to distribute incubators of 100-egg capacity to 
women. Since electricity is unavailable in most homes, the 
incubators are being modified to operate on kerosene. Three 
women will receive incubators, and 16 women will be given 
training to raise the chicks donated by the project. 

The benefits of these programmes extend well beyond income- 
generation. They give women an opportunity to develop skills 
which will be useful when they return to Afghanistan whi le 
producing products which will benefit their community. Also, 
depression among women isolated in refugee camps is a documented 
but seldom addressed reality. The psychological benefits of 
engaging them in projects which ease their idleness and isolation 
are clearly evident to our field workers. 

Disabled survey 

In October, 1988, ASAR initiated a survey among disabled Afghans 
living in the refugee villages and investigated the types of 
assistance which are provided to the disabled by other voluntary 
agencies. While the exact figures of disabled are not known, we 
do know that their number is increasing. 

Our goal was to determine whether ASAR and the Hire Purchase 
Scheme could tap their extensive network of beneficiaries to 
integrate disabled refugees into existing programmes. We are in 
the process of identifying ASAR beneficiaries willing to engage 
disabled refugees as trainees. The response has been promising, 
and we hope to quickly initiate a pilot project within the ASAR 
programme. 

Other proposals under consideration are to launch a vocational 
training center to teach such skills as typewriting and data 
entry, and to create a production unit for ambulatory equipment. 
The above mentioned projects will be quite labour-intensive and 
must be regarded as small projects outside of the main ASAR 
framework. It may be appropriate, however, to integrate them 
into other ARC projects, such as the Technical Training Centers. 

Survey in Kandahar and Logar Provinces 

The ASAR Project Manager travelled through Kandahar and Logar 
provinces in October and November of this year to determine the 
feasibility of expanding ASAR into Afghanistan. 

The need for tools and equipment was evident, particularly in 
agriculture and related fields. Where workshops existed, they 
were equipped with old, inadequate tools, or no tools at all. 
Meetings were held with skilled tradespeople and a survey 
conducted. Basic hand tools and generators are clearly in great 
demand and, in 1989, we plan to implement a cross-border project 
on a pilot basis. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT ( EED) 

A major problem in the repatriation and reconstruction effort in 
Afghanistan is the lack of educated and experienced Afghan staff. 

This problem, which been evident during the past years of 
assisting refugees in Pakistan, is becoming increasingly acute as 
voluntary and multinational agencies expand their operations in 
Afghanistan while continuing to work in Pakistan. Many educated 
Afghans have emigrated to western countries, and some continue to 
do so, exacerbating the shortage of skilled Afghan staff. 

The task of the Employment Exchange Department is to find 
suitable jobs for educated Afghans according to their 
qualifications. The majority of applicants are employed by 
voluntary organizations assisting refugees. If five 

agriculturalists from Kunar Province are requested by an agency, 
EED wi 11 find them. 

This service not only keeps educated Afghans in the region and 
allows them to participate in the refugee and reconstruction 
efforts, but has an obvious income-generation component as well. 

The programme cost Rs. 112,222 in 1988, with an average cost of 
Rs.630/- per placement. The total income earned by the 194 
refugees who were placed in jobs in 1988 was Rs. 499, 530, or four 
times the cost of the project. 

In 1988 EED interviewed and registered 342 applicants, out of 
which 194 were employed by 40 different agencies. 44 (22.6%) 
applicants were female. 

The department, which has been operating since 1985, works 
closely with the main ASAR project and, together, they form a 
unit assisting refugees to become self-reliant. 




Miajan, EED Manager, interviewing applicant 
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CHILDREN'S PLAY 



CHILDREN'S SURVEY 

An informal survey was conducted talking to parents and children 
in several camps, and to Afghans who had been involved in 
education in pre-1979 Afghanistan. 

It seems that for younger children, not too much has changed in 
their activities. They are still playing their traditional games, 
taking care of their younger brothers and sisters, and helping 
their parents. 

The situation of the adolescents is different, and resembles that 
of their parents. If they have not been able to get a job, they 
are mainly hanging around without much to do. However, in view of 
the considerable financial input to set up some sort of 
infrastructure for them, and taking into account the time limit 
until their return, we refrained from such activities. 

Thanks to the support and encouragement of Dr Helmut Schodl , from 
St Johann High School, we now have three Children's Parks. To 
see the happy faces of the children playing in the Parks is an 
inspiration to us all. 
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QANDAF PLAYGROUND 

The experience we made last year with the playground on the land 
of the Gandaf BHU was very encouraging. The children loved it, 
and for the mothers it became much easier to go to the clinic 
without having to worry about who was looking after the children. 
It even became some sort of a meeting place for the women. 
However, the limited space became a problem, and the noise of 
playing children disturbed patients and staff. When, during the 
visit of Austria's and Pakistan's Presidents, a large parking lot 
was bulldozed, we saw a chance to move the playground to this 
area just outside the BHU. 

Thanks to the support of St Johann High School, this became a 
reality. We built a wall around half of the land, and a small 
house for the staff, provided toys and a resting place under a 
shade roof. Outside of the walls, we installed a sports ground 
for volley ball. We planted shrubs, trees and grass. 

With completion of the construction, we appointed two chowkidars/ 

gardeners and a lady social worker. She is playing and singing 

with the children and introducing new games, to girls as well as 

boys. Also some health education has been organised and the BHU 
demonstration kitchen is being used for the children. 
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MUNDA PLAYGROUNDS 

Following a request from the camp administration, we organised a 
playground in the new camp Munda 6 . We asked the refugees to 
participate in the construction and supervision, promises were 
obtained, but no results. Without proper supervision, the toys 
were damaged and parents complained about their children playing 
in the midday sun. So we fenced off the playground, erected a 
shelter and appointed one man from the community to be 
responsible. Now the children are playing happily. 

In Mu nda 2, we still had a piece of land adjoining the TTC. It 

was already walled on one side, and we built another wall to make 
a complete enclosure. We levelled the land and set up toys and a 
shaded resting place. A supervisor watches the children and 
ensures the toys are safe and repaired at the TTC if necessary. 
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TRAINING 

It has been ARC's policy for some time now to support its Afghan 
staff with education and further training so they may enjoy a 
better livelihood now and in the future. Afghanistan has a 
critical shortage of educated people, and the situation is 
exacerbated by the continuing exodus to the West. In 1988 seven 
of ARC's key staff emigrated to America, Europe and Australia and 
we anticipate further emigrations in 1989. 

Overseas Training 

In September 1988, Zia-ul-Haq, ASAR Field Officer, attended the 
three month Development Studies course at Selly Oak Colleages, 
England. He then visited ARC's Board in Vienna and the BIP 
Technical Training Institute in Austria. The course has already 
proven to be excellent for ARC's staff, not only the course 
curriculum and teaching method, but also the opportunity to meet 
students from other countries. ARC plans to send two Project 
Managers on this course in April 1989 and a further candidate 
later in the year. We appreciate the support of Selly Oak's 
staff — as well, of course, of Oxfam, NRC/NCA and NOVIB, who by 
their funding of this training demonstrate their understanding of 
the need of training for the future. 

In May 1988 the Managers of our TTCs, Eng. Fazal Ahad and Eng. 
Abdul Qader, visited the BPI Centre in Moedling for a two week 
management course before the arrival of two BPI teacher trainers 
to Peshawar (for more detail see the section on the TTCs). 

English Language and Public Administration 

ARC has continued to support English Language training of its 
staff, mainly at the IRC English Language Program. In 1988 ARC 
supported the classes of over 20 members of staff at various 
levels. IRC's Public Administration Program has given useful 
administration courses, short and long term, to other members of 
ARC staff, most of whom had graduated from the ELP. Our PHC 
Programme is giving English Language classes to its staff and 
ASAR held two three-week English courses for its staff. Our new 
In-House English Language Trainer is expected to arrive in Spring 
1989. 

Promotion of ARC Staff /On-the-Job Training 

There are still many Afghans in Pakistan who have a certain level 
of education but have to accept low-grade jobs, e.g. as 
chowkidars (watchmen), as their only possibility of income- 
earning and self-respect. ARC's active policy of on-the-job 
training has meant we were able to promote seven chowkidars in 
1988 (see below). ARC plans to continue this policy of support 
and upgrading of their qualified staff in 1989. 
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NASIR, Office Assistant, ASAR: 

Nasir came to Pakistan from Jalalabad in 1981 

and joined ARC as a cook-chowkidar . He had 

graduated from 10th class. After attending 

English and typing courses he was promoted to 

Office Assistant. He supports 12 family 

members. 



MOHAMMAD 



SHAFIQ. Assistant Switchboard 



Operator. Main Office : 
A 12th class graduate from Ningrahar, Shafiq 
was jobless in Pakistan from 1983 to 1986. 
After two years as chowkidar and attending 
English courses he was promoted and can now 
better support 11 family members. 





SHER MOHAMMAD, Assistant Acc ountant, 
Main Office : 

A 12th grade student from Kabul, Sher came to 
Pakistan in 1983 and was unemployed for four 
years until he joined ARC in 1987. Receiving 
on-the-job training from our Accountants, he 
is also attending accounting courses at IRC. 



RAHMAN. Field Officer, ASAR: 
Forced to leave Afghanistan four years- ago 
after seven months at university, Aziz, who 
comes from Ningrahar, first worked as 
chowkidar, with a salary of Rs.800/- to support 
7 family members. He was promoted to 

Storekeeper and then to the position of Field 
Officer; the consequent pay increases enables 
him to support his family better. 




1*M ' * <$lu£*££ ' 
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MAHMOOD. P urchasing Assistant. ASAR: 
A teacher from Logar, Mahmood came to 
Peshawar in 1985, was jobless for a 
year, then was employed by ARC as 
chowkidar. His new position makes it 
easier for him to support 12 family 
members. 




HAM I DULL AH . Storekeeper . ASAR: 
Another teacher, from Kabul, Hamidullah 
first worked in Iran before coming to 
Peshawar in 1984. After one and a half 
years without a job he was employed as 
chowkidar for a year, attended English 
courses and is now working as 
Storekeeper. He has five children. 



MOHAMMAD SADIQ. Agricultural 
Field Officer. Logar: 

A 12th grade student from Kabul, Sadiq left in 
1982 and after two years of unemployment joined 
ARC as chowkidar. From 1986 he attended 
Faisalabad Agricultural University, then worked 
as Storekeeper for SBH in 1988 until ARC was 
able to send him to Kolangar, Logar to work as 
Field Officer. 
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PROJECT AT A GLANCE 



Organisation: 



AGRICULTUR AL PROJECTS 

( AFGHANISTAN ) 



Project Management 
Crop Production 
Irri gation 
Veterinary Services 
Individual Support 



Kandahar: 
Maroof 



Logar : 
Charkh 



Logar : 
Kolangar 



Total Co sts 1988 (Rs): 



4,081 ,512 



3,798,452 



545,215 



Total Bud get 1989 (Rs): 



13,246,000 
Funding Agencies: 



6,533,000 



3,960,000 



UNHCR, BfW, Novib, Oxfam, SCA, SOH 
Project operationa l since: 



1985 



Objectives: 



1987 



1988 



Ghazni : 
Jaghori 



1 ,882,610 



5,333,000 



1988 



To assist Afghan farmers who have remained in their homeland by 
increasing the amount of food produced, preventing them from 
becoming refugees due to shortage of food, and also preparing the 
districts for the eventual return of the refugees from Pakistan. 

Narrative: 



ARC has concentrated on helping smaller needy farmers with 
agricultural inputs, irrigation network repair and technical 
advice. Assistance has been provided through cooperation with the 
local village councils, to ensure as much as possible a fair and 
equitable distribution of inputs with the consent of the local 
populace and potential beneficiaries. Local staff is brought to 
Peshawar for training. 

In addition, individual support is granted to especially needy 
families (emphasising widows and cripples) to put them into a 
position to earn a modest income. 

The programme has been developed from Rs.1 million in 1985, over 
Rs.5 million in 1987 and Rs.10 million in 1988, to well over 
Rs.30 million in 1989. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS (AFGHANISTAN) 



BACKGROUND 

ARC began funding projects in Afghanistan in 1985 but, due to the 
war and requests for secrecy from some of our donors, these 
projects have not been previously published. Now, as Soviet 
troops leave the country and refugees look west in hope of 
returning home, it is time to expand these vital agricultural 
projects openly. 

t ... 

It is also time to provide details of our work. What follows is 
background information on ARC's involvement in cross-border 
activities, an explanation of the implementation process and a 
description of present and planned activities. 

A typical project (described in detail below) in a single area 
assists 500 to 700 farmers per year at a cost of about 3 million 
Pakistan Rupees. 

ARC currently has projects in three provinces — Kandahar, Logar 
and Ghazni . 

In October and November, 1988, Nassim Jawad and Gunnar Andersen, 
Project Manager of ARC's ASAR Project, journeyed to Logar and 
Kandahar provinces to survey existing projects and explore 
possibilities for expansion. Much of the material which follows 
is derived from a report of their observations during their six 
week trip, copy of which is available on request. 

Due to internal conflict, however, Ghazni Province was 

inaccessible. The information on this province, the latest to 

receive assistance from ARC, is therefore less complete than the 
others. 



Kunar Province 

In 1984, a French team assigned by the Bureau International 
Afghanistan (BIA) was working on improving agriculture and animal 
husbandry in Kunar Province. After their return to Peshawar they 
reported that grain production had seriously decreased in the 
province and that farmers were harvesting only 50% of pre-war 
production levels. Among the reasons for this vast decrease were 
a lack of selected seed and fertilizer., As a result of their 
survey and subsequent report, BIA, ARC, the Swedish Committee for 
Afghan Refugees and OXFAM decided to coordinate the distribution 
of selected maize and wheat seed to farmers in Kunar. This joint 
project continued until 1987 when BIA took over sole 
responsibility for its implementation and expansion. 
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Kandahar Province 

In autumn 1985, villages around Kandahar City and Arghandab were 
severely bombed. Many were killed or wounded, and about 500 
families were forced from the area with only the clothes they 
were wearing. The local commanders asked the people to resettle 
in safe areas of Kandahar, rather than seeking refuge in 
Baluchistan, Pakistan. 

To keep the families in Afghanistan, some commanders sought 
support in Peshawar. ARC agreed to provide the families with 
food, shelter and bedding for the next few months on the 
condition that they also receive assistance to cultivate nearby 
fields and become self-sufficient. 

When ARC arrived in Kandahar some 200 families had already fled 
to Baluchistan. The remaining 300 families preferred to stay and 
work the fields with the agreement of the local population and 
the support of the commanders. 

ARC distributed food rations for six months. Tents, bedding, 
household utensils, wheat seed, fertilizer and basic agricultural 
tools were provided to all families, who started to work the land 
immediately. 

The positive response of these families, and the good harvest in 
the summer pf 1986 motivated commanders of other parts of 
Kandahar and Afghanistan to come to Peshawar for assistance. 
Applications for agricultural projects poured into ARC and other 
organisations from early 1986 onwards. 

Loaar PrpYince 

Toward the end of 1986 a team of ARC field officers went to Logar 
Province to conduct a survey of the agricultural situation in 
Charkh District. A pilot project was implemented in early 1987 
and has been expanded to two other districts. 

Qhazni Province 

A pilot project was implemented in Jaghori in early 1988 and 
expanded in the fall through one of ARC's staff members who 
decided to return to his homeland. 



IMPLEMENTATION PRQCEPURE 

ARC's implementation process has evolved considerably since 1985 
as projects expand and local conditions change. 

The agricultural assistance to the 300 Kandahari families 
previously mentioned was negotiated and implemented through local 
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commanders who, at the time, were the only representatives of the 
population outside Afghanistan. 

In 1986 ARC expanded its activities in Kandahar to Arghandab, 
Dand, Maroof and Arghastan Districts. The aim of the projects 
was to enable a large number of farmers throughout the province 
to increase agricultural production, thereby allowing the 
population to remain in their home villages and stem the influx 
of refugees to Pakistan. 

Selected wheat and maize seed, vegetable seed, fertilizer, water 
pumps, agricultural tools and equipment, spray pumps, chemicals 
for orchards and vineyards, and ploughing oxen were distributed 
through local commanders. 

An internal evaluation by ARC's field officers and an external 
one by OXFAM in 1986/87 indicated that the assistance had not 
been distributed appropriately and effectively. Moreover, the 
poorest farmers were sometimes not taken into consideration, 
neglecting the primary aim of all ARC projects. 

Several factors contributed to the problem. The project grew too 
quickly and over too large an area for the field officers to tend 
to the transportation of goods from Pakistan themselves. By 
necessity, they relied on commanders for the transfer and, in 
part, for the distribution of goods. Some of the goods did not 
arrive at their intended destination, or lay in Baluchistan for 
months until the commanders had the time and opportunity to 
transport them. 

The need for a different approach was obvious. In 1987, 
negotiations were held in Baluchistan and Kandahar between ARC 
staff and the commanders to resolve the problems encountered in 
1986. Finally, ARC's proposal to work through local shuras, or 
councils, in which commanders, village elders and peasants all 
participate, was accepted. 

It was agreed that ARC would concentrate on one or two districts 
at a time, starting with a few villages and slowly expanding, 
village by village and, eventually, district by district. The 
work is based on principles of rural development, where the 
assistance provided is designed to allow villagers to become 
self-sufficient. This strategy of "helping Afghans to help 
themselves" is consistent with ARC's policies in its refugee 
programmes. 

The shuras created by ARC's field officers at the village and 
district levels are comprised of military commanders, mullahs, 
land owners and farmers — i.e. those who are respected for their 
experience, education, status or wealth. Projects, budgets, 
needs and proposals are discussed by the shura members before 
projects are launched. Reports and achievements are also 
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discussed and approved by the shura. In this way, the shura is 
accountable not only to the village population, but to ARC as 
well. 

The principle behind this system is to allow the farmers and 
villagers who will benefit from ARC s assistance to devise ideas, 
suggestions, and finally the projects themselves. ARC does not 
announce its intentions. Rather, we inquire about their needs 
and priorities, and how they can best be met. We consider their 
priorities to be our own. 




Shura, Kandahar 



The role of the field officers is therefore confined to 
developing the villagers' ideas into projects. They coordinate 
activities with the shura, provide and distribute equipment and 
supplies, and give technical advice to the aid recipients. 

PROCESS OF A PROJECT 

Phase One 

I. Field officers, who are trained agriculturalists, go to a 
district to conduct a preliminary survey, assisted by 
locally recruited assistants. 

II. The first task of the field officers is to create a local 
shura in cooperation with the local commander. 
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III. The preliminary survey begins, to collect information such 
as the population, known skills, number of farmers, size of 
arable land, type and size of crops, irrigation systems, 
traction, livestock and availability of agricultural inputs, 
together with information on the pre-war situation for 
comparison. 

IV. A pilot project is initiated with the agreement of the shura 
and serving the neediest farmers of the area. Usually this 
consists of providing materials such as selected seed, 
fertilizer, basic agricultural tools and equipment, 
agricultural chemicals and spray pumps. 

V. If the pilot project is successful, a detailed project 
proposal is drawn up by the field officers and shura. A 
typical project is designed for one year, as follows: 

* Wheat seed and fertilizer are provided for autumn 
cultivation; 

* The autumn harvest is evaluated in the spring, and maize 
seed and fertilizer are distributed for summer cultivation; 

* A new area is surveyed for seed distribution the following 
autumn. 

Concurrent with these activites, the field officers give 
technical advice on the use of seed and fertilizer and on 
storing seed for the next planting season. They also assist 
with weed control and the spraying of orchards and vineyards. 
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Shura meetings are held regularly throughout the year to discuss 
the ideas and needs of the population. The field officers 
develop plans to expand the project, usually including the repair 
and maintenance of irrigation systems and improving animal 
husbandry. 

Phase Two 

I. Vaccinators and veterinarians are employed from within the 
community. They are brought to Peshawar for training and 
stay to continue their work after the field officers have 
moved on. In addition, one or two local assistants are 
employed and trained by the field officers. They too remain 
in the project area after its completion to assist the 
farmers and to document problems and achievements. The 
field officers return to the project area from time to time 
to address problems which may have arisen and to monitor the 
staff's activities. 

II. Much of the Afghan irrigation system has been destroyed, 
damaged or fallen into disrepair. A further step of ARC's 
projects is to assist in the rehabilitation, improvement and 
development of additional irrigation systems. The typical 
method of irrigation is a karez, consisting of an 
underground canal with a number of wells every 20-50 meters. 
Most karezes in the areas assisted by ARC require some 
degree of repair. Also, embankments must be constructed to 
protect agricultural land from spring floods and small dams 
built to reserve water for agricultural use. Access roads 
and bridges will also be repaired with ARC's assistance. 

III. A lack of traction is another major problem for Afghan 
farmers. In some cases, therefore, ploughing oxen have been 
provided to farmers who cannot afford them. As previously 
mentioned, ARC's 1986 experience with distributing supplies 
through commanders was unsatisfactory and a large-scale 
distribution of oxen has therefore not been launched, 
Nonetheless, it is frequently cited by especially the 
poorest of farmers as one of their top priorities, and is 
being considered as a future project. 

IV. Ten years of war have killed approximately one minion 
people and left several hundred thousand disabled. Tens of 
thousands of families have therefore lost their breadwinners 
and cannot survive without some outside assistance. 
Previously, Afghan communities always provided for such 
families, but the scale of the devastation In many rural 
communities has rendered such support Impossible. Most 
communities simply cannot afford to help their fellow 
villagers at the required level. 
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A special project was therefore designed to provide needy 
families with single-phase assistance to help them become 
Self-reliant once again, On average, 50 needy families are 
supported in each project area. 

In most cases a cow, or ten goats and sheep, are provided, 
along with advice on raising livestock. Sometimes sewing 
machines and cloth or other requested equipment and material 
are donated. In rare eases, money is provided, 

V, In 1988, field officers began to explore the possibility of 
providing tools and equipment to skilled workers in the 
project areas, along the lines of ARC's ASAR Project, A few 
requests have been reviewed and materials provided. 

Once the basic needs of a district are covered, the neediest 
farmers assisted, and the major problems addressed, the team of 
field officers move on to the next district. The local 
assistants and veterinarians stay behind to continue their work. 
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A total of 17 ARC staff, including the local assistants, were 
working in the three provinces in 1988, (This number is expected 
to increase to about 60 in 1989.) The field officers spend seven 
to eight months each year in Afghanistan; two months in spring 
and summer respectively, and three months in autumn. The 
remaining months they are busy in Peshawar with project 
preparation, budgets, reports, proposals and short-term training 
courses. 



ACHIEVEMENTS AND PLAN NED ACTIVITIES 1989 

Maroof District in Kandahar will have been covered by a typical 
project, as described above, by the end of of 1989. Work began 
in nearby Arghastan district in autumn 1988. 

In Logar Province, Charkh District has almost been covered and 
surveys conducted in Baraki District for the spring 1989 
campaign. A second team, which conducted a survey in Kolangar 
District in summer 1988, completed the autumn campaign in late 
November, 1988. 

Finally, in Ghazni Province, the first project began last autumn 
in Jaghori District after the pilot phase ended successfully 
early this year. 



Detail of achievements in 1988 follows below, together with 
outline of our plans for each area in 1989, 
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A. 



MAROQF AND ARGHASTAN DISTRICTS. KAMI^R 




Evaluation of Crop Yi fl 1ri ft f r 



1174 farmers received barley, maize and vegetable seeds in the 
spring of 1988 in the three areas of Maroof District, i.e. 
Sail soon, Obatu and Maroof, and were evaluated during the harvest 
with the following results: 



Area 

1- Barlsy 

Sal isoon 

Obatu 

Maroof 



2. Maize: 

Sal isoon 

Obatu 

Maroof 



No. of Farmpr.^ 



494 
243 
420 



1 157 



494 
243 
420 



1157 



Amg»nt Seed. 

Plann ed 



14,390 kg. 
6,843 kg. 
11,627 kg. 



32,860 kg. 



9,357 kg. 
4,450 kg. 
7,702 kg. 



21,509 kg. 



Amounfr 



237,220 kg. 
116,620 kg. 
216,603 kg. 




570,443 kg. 



284,627 kg. 
136,540 kg. 
254,284 kg. 




675,451 kg. 



3- Ygggtflbje 



Potatoes 
Onion 
Spinach 
Beans 

Lady Fingers 



14,500 kg. 

75 kg. 

150 kg. 

150 kg. 

150 kg. 



7,047 kg. 

75 kg. 
150 kg. 
150 kg. 

150 kg. 



Ma . r o of 

12,180 kg. 
50 kg. 
100 kg. 
100 kg. 
100 kg. 



Total 

33,727 kg. 
200 kg. 
400 kg. 
400 kg. 
400 kg. 



The vegetable harvest was collected whenever there was need and 
the times varied in the farmers' households; therefore, it was 
not possible for us to accurately evaluate the exact amount 
harvested. However, one farmer reported that the price of onions 
decreased to one quarter of the last year's price and he still 
managed to sell about 300 kg. of onions to the local market. 

It is worth mentioning that, with the exception of potatoes, 
other vegetables were introduced and planted for the first time 
in the major part of the district. After Initial scepticism, 
once the production was proven to be successful, many farmers 
came back to us and requested seeds for the next year. 
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4. Fruit Tree Seedlings (apples & plums) 

13,400 seedlings were distributed to 400 farmers in the spring. 
Each farmer received 16 apple and 16 plum trees and planted them 
within their fields. Due to a hot climate and a dry summer, the 
results were not very good. Approximately 60 % of the trees 
dried out and only the remaining seedlings which received 
sufficient water survived. 




5. Agricultural Tools and Equipment 

6 spray pumps and 200 liters of Zolone were purchased and the 
orchards were sprayed. 200 farmers with a total of 800 fruit 
trees in Salisoon, Obatu and Maroof areas benefitted from this 
program. 

- 200 shovels and 200 pickaxes were purchased and distributed to 
400 poor farmers who were in need of new or additional tools. 
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- 5 hand pumps were purchased and installed in five villages to 
help people with the provision of drinking water. 

- 50 wheelbarrows were purchased and distributed among 400 
farmers to be used on a shared basis, which will ease the 
transportation of goods during cultivation and harvest times. 

6. Repair Of Kare/es and Cons truction of Embankments 

Starting from March 1988, a total of 14 karezes were under repair 
during the year. Work on 4 karezes has now been completed and 
they are fully functional. It is expected that the rest will be 
completed by February 1989 before the snow melts and the rainy 
season starts. Altogether these 4 karezes will irrigate 5,850 
jeribs of land and a total of 98 farmer families will benefit. 

Six embankments (gabions) were made in three villages, protecting 
altogether a total of 600 jeribs of land from the spring floods. 

7. Veterina ry Services 

Two local assistants with high school education were trained 
during the summer at the paravet courses organized by the Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan and returned to their -areas after the 
successful completion of their course. They were employed by ARC 
and equipped with basic tools and medicine to provide veterinary 
services to their areas. One assistant came from Salisoon and 
the other from Obatu. 

- 1,000 goats and sheep belonging to 22 families were treated 
against external parasites with Negovan. 

- 5,000 goats and sheep belonging to 150 families were treated 
against intestinal worms with Valbazen tablets. 

- 600 lambs and kids were treated against diarrhea with 
Chloramphenicol syrup. 

- Also, 129 cows were treated against different diseases in the 
area. Over 5,000 goats and sheep and 200 cows have been 
vaccinated. 

This work was mainly performed in the areas of Salisoon and 
Obatu. 

According to information from animal owners and shepherds, 30 to 
40X of the sheep and goats were lost due to the lack of 
veterinary services in the past few years. We have not been able 
to evaluate accurately the total impact of the veterinary 
services yet, but the results gathered from individual cases are 
promising. 
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8- Distribution of Sel ected Wheat Seed and Fertilizer 
for Autumn Cultivation 

86,135 kg. selected wheat seed (Bawand), 2,335 bags of urea 
fertilizer and 1,722 bags of Nitropas fertilizer (an equivalent 
of DAP), each bag weighing 50 kg., were purchased in Pakistan and 
delivered to the area. These items were distributed to 764 
farmers who had been surveyed in spring 1988 and 97 farmer 
families who returned from the refugee camps in Pakistan recently 
as f ol lows : 



Sal isoon 



Villages 69 

Farmer Families 369 

Land ( jeribs) 1 ,054 

Seed (kg. ) 36,900 

Urea (50 kg. bags) 1,060 

Nitropas (50 kg. bags) 738 



Obatu 




Returnees 




5 


30 




104 


104 


291 


97 


861 


297 


832 


277 


2,460 


10,400 


29, 135 


9,700 


86, 135 


208 


873 


194 


2,335 


208 


582 


194 


1 ,722 



It is worth mentioning that the number of returnees from the 
refugee camps in Pakistan had increased from 50 families in 
summer to 97 in autumn. Therefore, the project had to be revised 
and assistance was given to all returnees in the three areas of 
Maroof District. (It is likely that more refugees will return to 
their villages in spring 1989.) 
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9. Assistance to Need y Families 

50 needy families, 26 of which had lost their bread winners 
during the war and 24 of which are disabled and/or very, poor 
(without access to land or any other property) were supported 
with either animals or sewing machines and accessories, or with 
capital to open small shops in the villages. 



10. SUXY9Y Results of — the Socio-Economic Situation of New 
Beneficiaries in Maroof and Arohas tan Districts 





Sal i soon 


Maroof 


Arahastan 


Total 


No. of Villages 


7 


65 


13 


85 


No. of Families 










Present 


65 


1382 


253 


1700 


No. of Families 










Living as Refugees 


15 


557 


310 


882 


Population of 










Surveyed Families 


395 


19,303 


1 ,590 


21 ,288 


No. of Skilled 






People 


4 


61 


4 


69 


School s/Madrassa 


2 


4 




6 


Health Clinics 




2 




2 


No. of Shops 


2 


29 


10 


41 


Tractors 




8 


2 


10 


Area of Cultivated 










Land (jeribs) 


442 


28,761 


2,190 


31 ,393 


Area of Uncultivated 








Land (jeribs) 


145 


37,991 


915 


39,051 


Area of Orchards (jeribs) 89 


10,607 


374 


1 1 ,070 


No. of Goats 


959 


18,268 


2,213 


21 ,440 


No. of Sheep 


414 


6,942 


2,445 


9,801 


No. of Cows 


65 


2,876 


114 


3,055 


We also asked people 


about the 


amount 


• 

of harvest 


before 



during the war, the approximate earnings and savings of farmers 
before the war and inquired as to the current number of children 
and adults. Although only a rough estimate, we found that 
approximately two- thirds of the population are children and one- 
thi rd adults. 

We could not determine the exact ratio of men to women for the 
entire district, but the information we gathered indicates that, 
in general, women greatly outnumber the men. This appears to be 
due both to the large number of men who 1 os t their lives during 
the war or who are still involved with the war, and to those who 
are working in Pakistan as laborers. 



\ 
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The system for farmers working on other peoples' land is on a 
sharecropping basis according to the condition of the land and 
the amount of input the farmers contribute. Depending upon these 
factors, the farmers get between a quarter and a half of the 
harvest. 

The main field crops are wheat, barley, maize and potatoes. The 
main horticultural crops are grapes, apples and pomegranates (in 
Arghastan) . 

The irrigation system in Arghastan and Maroof consists of river 
water, karezes and springs. The water supply of Sal i soon is 
provided only by karezes and springs. 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES 1989 (Maroof V hv . 

After coordination talks with SWABAC in Quetta, we decided to 
limit our activity to Maroof in 1989, and not to extend the 
programme in Arghastan, where another NGO plans to work. Planned 
activities for Maroof are: 

- 1958 farmer families in 122 villages with a total of 5577 
jeribs of land will be supported with maize and barley seeds 
and fertilizer for the spring campaign. 

- 1958 farmer families with 11,087 jeribs of orchards and 
vineyards (8391 orchards, 2696 vineyards) will be supported 
with spray pumps, pesticide and fertilizer. 

- 1583 farmer families with a total of 792 jeribs of land will 
be supported with potato and vegetable seeds and fertilizer. 

- 1958 farmer families with 5647 jeribs of land will be 
supported with wheat seed and fertilizer during the autumn 
campaign. 

- 10 Karezes will be repaired from which 366 families with a 
total of 3500 jerib of land will benefit for irrigation 
purpose. 

- 6 water dams at different locations of Maroof district will be 
constructed, from which approximately 8000 jerib of land will 
be irrigated belonging to 395 farmer families. Most of this 
land will be new arable land resulting from the construction 
of the dams. Also, 40 Karezes in the area will benefit from 
the dams during the dry periods of the year with higher water 
table. 

- 6 embankments (gabions) will be constructed which will prevent 
150 jeribs of land belonging to 90 farmer families from 
floods. 
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- 69 skilled personnel have been identified who will be 
supported with tools and equipment through our ASAR project. 

- 50 needy families who have lost their bread-winners during the 
war will be assisted according to ARC's regulation to become 
self sufficient. 

- Veterinary services will be provided to as many animal holders 
as possible through our existing and newly trained paravets 
and vaccinators. 



B. CHARKH & BARAKI BARAK DISTRICTS, LOGAR PROVINCE 

(NOW Shahn — PengraWi Garm Aba and Qala-i-Now M ncludina 

Dabaral) Areas 



Evaluation of the Harvest in 1988 

The following data show the impact of the agricultural inputs 
together with the contribution of the population for the four 
areas of Charkh District: 



1 . Maize Harvest 

Area of Land Cultivated 
Amt. of Maize Seed Distributed 
Amt. of Urea Fertilizer Distributed 
No. of Farmer Families Involved 
Harvest 1987 
Harvest 1988 
Difference 1987-88 

Amount Saved as Seed for Next Year's 

Cultivation 
Amount to be Consumed by Farmer Families 
Additional Amount for Sale in the Local 

Market 

Average Increase in Harvest per Jerib 



4,162 jeribs 
43,617 kg. 
3,571 bags, Q 50 kg. 
675 families 
2,153,949 kg. 
2,615,585 kg. 
+ 461 ,636 kg. 



74,991 kg. 
18,900 kg. 

197,645 kg. 
129.5 kg. 
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2. Grace Harvest 



Area of Vineyards Involved 

Amount of Urea Fertilizer Distributed 

Amount of Sulphur Distributed 

No. of Farmer Families Involved 

Harvest 1987 

Harvest 1988 

Difference 1987-88 

Average Increase in Harvest per Jerib 
Additional Amount Used for Raisins 
Additional Amount of Grapes for Sale 
in the Local Market 



4,162 jeribs 
3,316 bags, • 50 kg 
16,793 kg. 

739 families 
4,982,880 kg. 
6,172,880 kg. 
1 ,190,000 kg. 
280 kg. 
462,000 kg. 

728,000 kg. 



3 - Fruit Harvest (App les & Apricots) 

Area of Orchards Involved 
Amount of Metasystox Sprayed 
No. of Farmer Families Involved 
Harvest 1987 
Harvest 1988 
Difference 1987-88 

Average Increase in Harvest per Jerib 
Total No. of Trees 

(Average no. of trees per jerib = 50) 



717 jeribs 
125 litres 
349 families 

1 ,655,360 kg. 

2,156,000 kg. 

+ 500,640 kg. 
700 kg. 
36,556 trees 



4. Wheat Harvest 

No. of Villages Involved in the Project 
Area of Land Involved 
No. of Farmer Families Involved 
Amount of Urea Fertilizer Distributed 
Amount of DAP Fertilizer Distributed 
Harvest 1987 
Harvest 1988 
Difference 1987-88 

Average Increase in Harvest per Jerib 
Amount Saved as Seed for Next Year's 

Cultivation and Amount to be Consumed 

by Farmers' Families 
Additional Amount for Sale in the 

Local Market 



24 villages 
2,463 jeribs 

472 fami 1 ies 
2,314 bags, 9 50 
1 ,000 bags, 9 50 
1,334,249 kg. 
1,724,695 kg. 
+ 390,446 kg. 

158.2 kg. 



330,400 kg. 



kg. 
kg. 



60,046 kg. 



NOTE: Due to the lack of Dt Ammonium Phosphate fertilizer, the 
farmers were advised to use animal manure as a substitute. 



The above information and data clearly shows an increase in 
harvest, both in agricultural and in horticultural crops. 
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Construction of Two Water Dams in Charkh District 

According to the request of the agricultural shuras in Charkh 
District and with the approval of the main office of ARC, two 
small water dams were constructed in the Dabara area as follows: 

1 . Pafrar-i-A1u Bapi Sahara 

Length 55 meters 

Width 3 meters 

Height 1.5 meters 

Approximately 2,500 jeribs of land will be irrigated from this 
dam from which 200 farmer families will benefit. 

2 . Dabar-i-Rahm Al i 

Length 35 . meters 

Width 3 meters 

Height 2.5 meters 



Approximately 1,500 jeribs of land will be irrigated from this 
dam from which 150 farmer families will benefit. Altogether 20 
unskilled labourers, 6 masons and two blacksmiths were involved 
in the construction work with a total income of Afs. 435,000, 
bringing an average of Afs. 15,536 in income per family for a 
total of 28 families. Construction material was purchased 
locally, which helped to boost the local economy. 
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Repair of Karezes in Kharwar 

VITA had contracted to repair 40 
district to Charkh. Work on 12 
field officers were engaged with 
start work on other karezes as 
report from the VITA Field Offic 



karezes in Kharwar, the adjacent 
karezes had just started and the 
the community in negotiations to 
well. We are awaiting progress 
rs. 






Support of Needy Families 

A total of 49 families whose bread winners were either killed, 
imprisoned or disabled during the war, with approximately 200 
family members, were supported in the three areas of Pengram, Now 
Shahr and Garm Aba. Assistance was given in the form of animals 
and instructions to those families in how to use them for 
production purposes, thus helping them to become self reliant in 
the long term. 
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Distribution of Selected Wheat Seed and Fertilizer for Autumn 
Cultivation 

374 farmer farmilies with 3403 jeribs ot land were provided with 
91,260 kg. Besustaya wheat seed and 3403 bags of urea fertilizer 
in 20 villages in Garmaba sub-district of Chark for autumn 
cultivation. (While all farmers received urea fertilizer, 340 
families received selected seed as the other 34 families had 
thei r own seed. ) 

287 farmer families in 15 villages in Naw-Shahr with 1436 jeribs 
of land were provided with 38,220 kg. selected wheat seed and 
1419 bags of urea fertilizer. 29 of these farmer families were 
supported with fertilizer only, as they had their own wheat seed. 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES 1989 
( Charkh and Baraki Barak ) 

- 644 farmer families in 13 villages (2 in Charkh and 11 in 
Baraki Barak) with a total 2805 jeribs of land will be 
supported during the spring campaign with maize seed and 
fertilizer; while all will be provided with fertilizer, only 
929 jeribs of land will be provided with maize seed because 
the rest have their own seed. 

- 56 farmer families in 6 villages with a total of 83 jeribs of 
orchards will be supported with spray pumps, pesticide and 
fertilizer. 

- 472 farmer families in 11 villages, i.e. only Baraki Barak, 
will be supported with wheat seed and fertilizer during the 
autumn campaign. 

- Two water dams will be constructed in Charkh district which 
will benefit 240 farmer families with a total of 1600 jeribs 
of land with irrigation water. 

14 embankments (gabions) will be constructed from which 30 
farmer families with 255 jeribs of land will benefit. Their 
land will be prevented from floods. 

- Veterinary services will be provided to as many animal holders 
as possible through the newly trained paravets and vaccinators 
and in cooperation with another NGO which is establishing a 
network of veterinary services in the province. 

- 50 needy families who have lost their bread-winners during the 
war will be assisted according to ARC'S regulation to become 
self-reliant. 
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- approximately 200 skilled persons will be assisted with tools 
and equipment through our Assistance to Skilled Afghans 
Project. 

- 17 km. of access road between Charkh and Barak i Raj an has been 
severely damaged during the past ten years and has not 
received any repair or maintenance during that time. The road 
leads through a number of small villages and passes over 53 
small bridges which cross various streams and rivers. The 
road has been surveyed with the help of a local engineer and 
repair has been proposed for the coming year. An extensive 
survey was performed for the possible establishment of one 
poultry farm and one beekeeping project in Charkh District to 
be run by ARC. These would serve as model projects and would 
act to inspire motivation in the local people. 



C KOLANQAR DISTRICT, LQ GAR PROVINCE 

BacKgrQMDd 

In the summer of 1988 two field officers, accompanied by a local 
physician, were sent to Kolangar District to carry out a survey 
on the socio-economic situation of the district with a specific 
emphasis on agriculture. 

Kolangar District is situated just to the north of the provincial 
capital, Pul-i-Alam, which is approximately 30 kms. south of 
Kabul. This area had a pre-war population of 1,200 families out 
of which approximately one third have become refugees during the 
past ten years, either in Kabul or Pakistan. 

Before starting the survey, shuras (village councils) were 
created in all seven villages with a total of 18 members. The 
members consisted of commanders, elders, maliks and farmers. The 
aim was to discuss the general situation of the area, identify 
the needs and priorities of the community and to determine the 
most needy farmer families who should be considered for 
assistance first. In addition, this also facilitated the 
discussion of project plans. Finally, with the help of the 
shuras, the ultimate impact of the project on the community could 
be determined more accurately. 

361 farmer families in seven villages were surveyed, out of which 
79 have no land and were previously working as tenant farmers. 
Due to the reduction in the area of land cultivated and 
consequently the amount of harvest, these farmers have lost their 
livelihoods and face serious economic problems. 
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Finally, through the shuras 282 families with a total of 1,526 
jeribs of land were identified as the most needy farmer families 
to be assisted in the autumn campaign. These families were 
provided with wheat seed, fertilizer, veterinarian services and 
support for the repair of irrigation facilities. While a few 
farmers own between 5 and 18 jeribs of land, the rest own only 
1/2-4 jeribs. 

Achievements 

Two new field officers were employed in the second week of 
October and departed for Kolangar immediately, accompanied by the 
existing field officer. 

The local people were advised through the shuras to develop lists 
of seed and fertilizer needs and to apply for provision through 
the Government channels. After extensive procedures, it was 
revealed that the desirable selected seed (Bezostaya) for the 
area and DAP fertilizer were not available in Kabul. Therefore, 
it was decided to purchase the available local seed. Urea 
fertilizer could be obtained from the Government stores. 

40,495 kg. of wheat seed was purchased and distributed to 282 
farmers owning a total of 1,157 jeribs of land (with an 
average of 4 jeribs/farmer) and an amount of 35 kg. of 
seed/jerib. 

1,592 bags of urea fertilizer were purchased with a total of 
1,157 bags being distributed to the above mentioned farmers to 
be used during cultivation. 435 bags were stored for the 
spring campaign to be used on the same land. 

Due to the unavailability of DAP fertilizer and as a gesture 
of good will and receptivity to the requests of the villagers 
and their shura members, it was decided that the money should 
be used to repair an access bridge connecting the village of 
Purak with the rest of Kolangar which was in very bad 
condition. It was agreed that ARC will provide the necessary 
materials and ski lied masons, while the villagers will provide 
the labour. 

- A water catchment (culvert) consisting of two walls, each 16 
meters long, 1 meter wide and 3 meters high, was constructed 
with the assistance of a civil engineer available in the area 
of Biloot Khel village. Approximately 120 farmer families 
with about 500 jeribs of land will benefit from the catchment 
through improvement of irrigation by increased water 
avai labi 1 ity . 

- 29 needy families, whose bread winners were killed or lost 
during the war, were identified during the survey and an 
additional 12 needy families were identified during the time 
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the project was carried out. Therefore, a total of 41 needy 
families were assisted during the project period as follows: 

- 21 families, consisting only of women and children, were 
assisted through the provision of sewing machines, flat 
irons, accessories and cloth material. These women will now 
be able to sew clothes for other villagers, earn money and 
ultimately become self reliant. 

- 8 families had initially requested to receive animals- milk 
cows, goats or sheep- but due to the unavailability of these 
animals in the area, only food and cloth material were 
provided to them. 

- 7,210 kg. of wheat and 334 meters of cloth material were 
purchased and distributed to all 29 families to cover their 
needs for the coming winter season. 

- 1200 kg. of wheat and 235 meters of cloth material were 
purchased and distributed to 12 needy families who were 
identified during the project implementation. Although 
direct provision of food supplies is in contradiction to ARC 
policy, this approach was requested by the shura and an 
exception was made to help these families temporarily. 

- One local assistant was hired in Purak village to be 
responsible for the money transfer from Kabul to Kolangar and 
for the supply of materials needed from Kabul. 

- Two persons who had completed 12 years of school education 
were found in the area and sent to Peshawar to attend a 
veterinary course. The course was organized by another NGO, 
started in November 1988 and will last until March 1989. At 
the end of the course the veterinarians will be employed by 
ARC and equipped with the necessary supplies. By April 1989, 
they are expected to go back to Kolangar and bring veterinary 
services to the population in the project area and in adjacent 
areas. 

- In addition to the existing 282 farmer families, 265 new 
farmer families were surveyed and identified as new 
beneficiaries for the spring 1989 campaign. 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES 1989 

- 556 farmer families in 17 villages with a total of 1142 jeribs 
of land will be supported with maize and barley seeds and 
fertilizer during the spring campaign. 



291 farmer families with a total of 232 jeribs of land will 
supported with potato seed and fertilizer. 



106 farmer families with a total of 79 jeribs of orchards and 
vineyards will be supported with spray pumps, pesticide and 
fertilizer. 

303 farmer families with a total of 1173 jeribs of land will 
be supported with wheat seed and fertilizer during the autumn 
campaign. 

9 culverts in 9 villages will be constructed from which 
approximately 500 farmer families with a total of 5950 jeribs 
of land and orchards will benefit. 

2 water dams will be constructed in two locations from which 
495 farmer families in 13 villages will benefit with 
irrigation water for up to 7000 jeribs of land. Some of this 
land will be new arable land. 

Veterinary services will be provided in cooperation with 
another NGO and with our newly trained staff to as many animal 
holders as possible. 

50 needy families who have lost their bread-winners during the 
war will be assisted according to ARC's regulation to become 
self reliant. 
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D. JAGHORI DISTRICT. GH AZNI PROVINCE 



Background 

Jaghori district is a quite remote area, some 50 km away from the 
Kabul - Kandahar main road in Ghazni province. Before the war, 
nobody paid much attention to the area. No good roads connect it 
to the main road or to major cities. The population, about 
100,000 Shiite Hazaras, is poor, subsisting on livestock and 
seasonal agriculture. About one third of the district is 
mountainous (Baba Mountains). 

During the war, Jaghori gained some importance as one of the main 
connections, and people passing through triggered into existence 
the local markets of Sang-e-Masha and Angori . 

Still, the area has remained poor; many young people have left 
over the past nine years for Pakistan and Iran, to earn some 
money. As there are no schools, the rate of illiteracy is above 
average. The basic health programmes are insufficient, diseases. 

Irrigation is a problem. The area is mainly dependent on water 
from springs and karezes. The Arghandab river passes through 
Jaghori district in such deep valleys that its water cannot be 
used for irrigation. And its floods during spring and the rainy 
season destroy the cultivation along its banks. 

Farming is in a vicious circle: The farmers being desperately 
poor cannot afford to buy agricultural inputs; the results are 
low yields. The area is very well suited for animal husbandry, 
but only a limited number of people own livestock. And 
bombardments destroyed the little they had. 



Survey Report, Spr ing 1988 

A person well known to ARC, who had done the pre-survey for this 
area, together with a newly appointed Field Officer left for 
Sang-e-Masha, Jaghori District, Ghazni Province, in April 1988. 
As they were unable to hire suitable persons as second Field 
Officer and Local Assistant, they worked as a team of two, 
introduced and assisted by the liaison man. They got to know the 
area and the people, set up local councils (Shuras), procured the 
inputs and implemented the spring pilot phase, and surveyed the 
area for the autumn campaign. 

Findings 

Sang-e-Masha is the centre of Jaghori district. The whole 
district is free from Government troops, under control of the 
mujahedin. 
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The landscape is hilly, with plains suitable for agriculture. Due 
to the deep valley of the Arghandab river, it can only be used 
for irrigation of 1/4 of the agricultural land; 3/4 is irrigated 
by springs, tapped by small karezes. Since 1979, half of the 
previously irrigated land has fallen dry due to lack of 
precipitation; improvement of irrigation systems could revive it. 
(Additional construction of new means of irrigation could further 
increase the area of arable land.) 

85% of the local population are farmers. They are growing fruit, 
cereals, vegetables, and forage crops; they keep also livestock. 
Among the other 15% there are doctors, officers, teachers, 
shopkeepers, craftsmen (masons, carpenters, blacksmiths etc), 
drivers, and some are jobless. 

During the war, agricultural production dropped to half the pre- 
war level. The reasons are not only the deficiency in irrigation, 
but also lack of sufficient agricultural input. Generally, the 
yield is low due to insufficient knowledge of the farmers. While 
before the war, Jaghori imported only 10% of its wheat need from 
outside, i.e. Kabul, this figure has now reached 50-60%. 
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Summary of the Survey 



390 families (3,838 family members) of 15 villages were surveyed 
Agricultural Structure: 



Cultivated Land 
Wheat 
Barley 
Maize 

Potatoes, Onion 
Fallow Land 



1 ,505.0 Jeribs: 

1,158.0 
99.0 
2.5 
244.25 

1,126.5 



Cereals payable to craftsmen 

(blacksmiths etc) 
Cereals kept by farmers 
Total Cereal Crop 



6,761 
50. 1 10 
56,871 



seer 
seer 
seer 



Horticulture: 

Orchards 320.75 jerib 

Fruit Production 29.6 tons 

(during the drought in 1987, most of the trees survived, but 
the yield was only 92.6 kg/jerib) 

Livestock: 

Goats 301 

Sheep 52 

Cows 211 

Donkeys 185 

Production of cereals, vegetables , and fruit: 

before 1 979 1 1 4 , 1 85 seer 

after 1979 65,652 seer 

Farmers' Yield 1,868,520 Rupees 

(calculated as crop at market value) 

Farmers' Spending 740,255 Rupees 

(on seed, fertilizer, pesticides, 
other purchases and wages) 

Farmers' Net Income 1,128,265 Rupees 

(which is not sufficient for their support; 
they have to buy additional food) 
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Implementation of Autumn Campaign 

- 588 farmer families in 21 villages with approximately 2000 
jerib of land received 70,042 kg. of selected wheat seed, 2172 
bags of Urea fertilizer and 1000 bags of DAP fertilizer, 

- 406 farmer families with 341 jeribs of land received 683 kg. 
of vegetable seeds, i.e. onion, leek, ladyfinger, tomato and 
aubergine. (These farmer families are some of the 588 farmer 
families who received wheat seed and fertilizer.) 

- 40 wheelbarrows were distributed for communal use in 21 
villages. 

- 12 spray pumps along with 210 litres of Malathione were 
distributed to 21 villages for communal use, from which 445 
farmer families with 420 jeribs of orchards benefitted. 

15 shears and 10 castrators were also distributed for communal 
use in 21 villages. 

PLANNED ACTIVITIES 1989 

- 452 farmer families in 28 villages with a total of 388 jeribs 
of land will be supported with maize and barley seeds and 
fertilizer during the spring campaign. 

- 637 farmer families with a total of 668 jeribs of land will be 
supported with potato and vegetable seeds and fertilizer. 

603 farmer families with a total of 742 jeribs of orchards 
will supported with spray pumps, pesticide and fertilizer. 

655 farmer families with a total of 3431 jeribs of land will 
be supported with wheat seed and fertilizer during the autumn 
campaign. 

15 karezes will be repaired from which 435 farmer families 
with a total of 2580 jeribs of land will benefit. 

-' 12 embankments each 10 meters long will be constructed along 
the flood areas which will prevent 950 jeribs of land 
belonging to 118 farmer families from flooding. 

- Veterinary services will be provided to as many animal holders 
as possible throughout the year through our newly trained 
paravets and vaccinators. 

- 50 needy families who have lost their bread-winners during the 
war will be supported according to ARC's regulations for self- 
sufficiency. 
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ARC GROWTH 1980 - 1989 

in million Pak. Rupees; 1980 - 1988 cash expenditure ARC Peshawar 

1989 figures represent preliminary budget 

Total 1980 - 1989: 177 million Pak Rupees 

for projects in: 

1980/1981/1982/1983/1984/1985/1986/1987/1988/1989 

Pakistan 3.0 3.4 4.0 5.1 8.7 10.9 16.8 18.3 21.1 32.3 

incl. UN-funds - - 0.6 2.0 5.3 7.2 10.7 10.2 11.4 15.0 

Afghanistan - - - - - 0.9 2.6 5.1 10.4 35.0 

incl. UN-funds - - - - - - - -5.1 73 



Total 3.0 3.4 4.0 5.1 8.7 11.8 19.4 23.4 31.5 67.3 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY ARC PESHAWAR 1988 

BALANCE 31 .12.1 987/1 .1.1 988 5,562,423 
RECEIPTS 

Donations 32,992,472 

Income MPTTC PEW 859,536 

Sundry Income 82,321 

Bank Interest 62,747 



TOTAL RECEIPTS 33,997,076 
DISBURSEMENTS 32,165,071 
BALANCE 31 . 12. 1988 7,394,428 



(All figures in Pak. Rupees) 
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DONATIONS ARC PESHAWAR 19ftft 



DONATIONS 




Receipts 




IN CASH : 




1988 


Corrfirt l one 

vwl 1 w 1 UIIO 


BfW 


D 


985 


, 150 




BIA 


F 


130 


,300 


( + 90 1 92 ^ 












DIA/SOH 


NL 


1 .440, 


,427 


> *T W ^ ) O <L. 1 / 


FAS 


CH 


378, 


,000 




IIZ 

wm i^m 


A 


1 ,269, 


,446 


1~ / OO j DOC J 












HEKS 


CH 


1,181, 


,810 


Itoio, loo j 


Lions Club 


A 


28, 


,650 




Novib 


hit 

NL 


2, 197, 


,102 


(+1 ,409,060) 


NCA 


N 


1 ,729, 


,736 


(+1 ,355,418) 




N 


2,364, 


,439 


(+973, 112) 






{320, 


,052} 


<- 1 04 , 946 > 


UeVr 


A 


9 7 7 


1 Do 




AY CAM 
UAr An 


UD 


1 ,296, 


,000 


<- 40,000> 


Sal v. Army 


Int 


280. 


000 




SCA 


S 


1 ,000, 


,000 




Schodl 


A 


538 


,807 




SV 


NL 


714, 


,307 




UNHCR 


UN 


5,473 


,380 


!-335,297j 






6,947 


,000 


!-289,034| 






4,745, 


,400 


!- 485! 


volkshilfe 


A 






(+288,922) 


Others 




15, 


,355 




TOTAL 




32,992, 


,472 


3,857,798 



Funds for 
1988 



985, 150 


20, 


,192 


1 ,001 , 


,106 


378, 


,000 


1 ,906, 


,760 


1 ,694, 


,973 


28, 


,650 


3,606, 


162 


3,085, 


,154 


3,232, 


,605 


277, 


163 


1 ,256, 


000 


280, 


000 


1 ,000, 


,000 


538, 


,807 


714 


,307 


5, 138, 


,083 


6,657, 


,966 


4,744, 


,915 


288, 


,922 


15, 


,355 



36,850,270 



( + 

<- 

i 
i 



...) 
. . . > 



i _ 



• • • i 
...] 



Funds not spent 1987, considered for 1988 
Transfers in 1988, concerning 1987 
Unspent 1988; project continues 1989 
Donations receivable 1989, for 1988 



DONATIONS IN KIND 



FAS 
GED 
IIZ , 
UNHCR 
WFP 



CH 

D 

A 

UN 
UN 



1 Typewriter 

1 Toyota Pickup 

2 TTC's Teachers' Training 
2 Toyota Pickups 

84 mt D.S.Milk, 4 mt Sugar 



SPONSORED PERSONNEL 



IIZ 

IIZ 

SV 

NRC 

NRC 



A 
A 

NL 

N 

N 



Director + Deputy Director 
Office Manager 
Project Manager SBH 
Project Manager ASAR 
Field Officer ASAR 
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DISBURSEMENTS ARC PE SHAWAR 198ft 



PROJECTS: 



Primary Health Care 

BHU Gandaf 1,412,902 

BHU Baghicha 1,' 176, '255 

BHU Kagan 1,169,153 

Sanitation and Basin HeaUh 

Education (SBH) 4,788,975 
Technical Training Centers 

TTC Akora Khattak 1,385,372 

TTC Munda 1 ,31 9,' 526 

MPTTC Peshawar 1,227,153 

Assistance to Skill ed Afghan 

RSftiflees (A3AR) 6,657,966 
Rural Development 

Agriculture & Irrigation 8,096,048 

plus Allocation Admin + Impl 599,050 

Individual Assistance + Misc 1,255,612 
Various Proi^s 

Employment Exchange Department 112,132 

Individual Support Peshawar 287,'855 

Students Transport 256,500 

Playgrounds 203,686 

Q^]] C ? ti0nS 431,179 

Staff Training 610,638 

Miscellaneous 47,694 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS PROJECTS 31^037^696 
Main Office 

Organisational Costs Main Office 1,726,425 
<less Allocation from Agr. Projects 599,050> 



TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ARC PESHAWAR 32,165,071 
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DISBURSEMENTS 1988 - PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 

(PHC) 



Staff 

Transportation 
Rent & Utilities 
Expendable, O.C. 
Non-Expendable, Inv 
Construction 
Med i c i ne , Equ i pmen t 
Suppl ement . Feedi ng 
Educat.Mat. , Training 
Help to Patients 



Total Costs 



BHU GANDAF 


BHU BAGHICHA 


BHU KAGAN 


AAA 

491 ,199 

oq 77Q 

O C7 , 1 1 57 

40,278 

OA 71 Q 

184,877 
31 ,750 
33,916 
13,943 


187,481 

33,036 
— 

172,874 
23,700 
35,597 
25,074 


328,819 
126,629 
31 , 788 
37,023 
1 24 , 628 
359,449 
106,084 
17,198 
33,510 
4,025 


1 ,412,902 


1 ,176,255 


1 , 169, 153 


141 ,290 


1 17,626 


116,915 


1 ,554,192 


1 ,293,881 


1 ,286,068 



DISBURSEMENTS 1988 - TECHNIC AL TRAINING CENTERS 

MPTTC PESHAWAR TTC AKORA KHATTAK TTC MUNDA 

Salaries 306,199 653,477 606,945 

Transportation 27,130 47,174 49,540 

Rent & Utilities 105,462 33,467 27,678 

Expendables, O.C. 18,557 64,083 52,711 

Non-Expend. .Constr . - 147,472 181,277 

Stipend 51,856 309,878 289,304 

Work Material 717,949 129,821 112,071 

Total Disbursements 1,227,153 1,385,372 1,319,526 

Income <859,536> < 15,525> < 20,828> 

Total Expenses 367,617 1,369,847 1,298,698 

Share Admin. - 136,985 129,870 

Total Costs 367,617 1,506,832 1,428,568 



(All figures in Pak. Rupees) 
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DISBURSEMENTS 1 988 - sanitation aki q bastc hfai th educatt^ 

fSBH) 



Staff Costs 2,112,970 

Pit Latrines 1,281,544 

Surface Latrines gj1 2 77 

BHU and School Latrines 53 '687 

Soap for Incentives 59' 722 

Environment 11 370 

Office Costs 157,'318 

Transport 417 654 

Training Program 39 '374 

Subtotal I'lll'lil 

Other Costs 44 060 

Total Disbursements 4,788,975 



PISBURSEMFNTS 19AA - A,S-< 5ISTANfiF Tn -^TIIF P 

( ASAR ) 



Mgmt Support + Operations 1 747 0 46 

Transportation + Travel ' 282 ,'941 

Office Supply + Print 41 146 

Ron^M^ 6 Supplies 28 2 ;081 

Rent + Utilities 162 955 

Auditing + Consultancies 24 000 

Beneficiaries Training 4, 1 1 7 | 757 

Total Disbursements 6,657,966 



(All figures in Pak. Rupees) 
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DISBURSEMENTS 1988 - AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 







u i sou rsemen us 


Aafni n 


Total Costs 


Agriculture 


Ka-6 


1 ,834,319 


183,479 




2,017,798 


A or i cu 1 ture 


Ka-7 


1 IDA 


i cp Ann 


*) 


1 ,736,904 


Agriculture 


Lo-3 


1,364,490 


136,510 




1 ,501 ,000 


Agriculture 


Lo/C-4 


1 ,598,269 


248,470 


*) 


1 ,846,739 


Agriculture 


Lo/K-1 


363,954 


79,625 


*) 


443,579 


Agriculture 


Gh-1 


153,757 


15,243 




169,000 


Agriculture 


Gh-2 


1 ,096,955 


1 18,355 


*) 


1 ,215,310 


Contrib Agr 


Kunar 


100,000 






100,000 


Subtotal 




8,096,048 


934,282 




9 , 030 , 330 


*) NB: UN 


AT locations 


Implement/Admin 


599,050 


are 


accounted 



for under Disbursements. 



Individual 
Individual 
Individual 
Individual 
Individual 
Subtotal 



Assist Ka-6 
Assist Lo-3 
Assist Lo/C-4 
Assist Lo/K-1 
Assist Gh-2 



Mi seel laneous 



TOTAL 



297, 100 
168,674 
241 ,065 
92,396 
453.000 

1 ,252,235 
3,377 
9,351 ,660 



29,710 
16,867 
24, 107 
9,240 
45.300 
125,224 



1 ,059,596 



326,810 
185,541 
265, 172 
101 ,636 
498.300 
1 ,377,459 

3,377 

10,411 ,166 



(All figures in Pak. Rupees) 
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DISBURSEMENTS 19flft - VARIOUS PROJECTS 



Disbursements Admin Total Costs 



Employment Exchange Department, 

Individual Support Local Peshawar 287,855 

Transport Language Students 

Children' s Park Gandaf 

Playground Munda a 

Playground Munda 6 

Publications 

Staff Training Local 

TTC Teacher's Training RPT 
(local costs only) 

Staff Training Abroad 
Miscellaneous 

Female Income Study 
Agric Staff Survey 



112,132 


11 ,213 


123,345 


287,855 


7,067 


294,922 


256,500 




256,500 


157 , 480 


15,748 


173,228 


19,318 


1 ,932 


21 ,250 


26,888 


2,689 


29,577 


431 ,179 




431 ,179 


5,870 




5,870 


128,802 




128,802 


475,966 




475,966 


27,695 
20,000 


13,000 


40,695 
20,000 



1,949,685 51,649 1,981,334 



DISBURSEMENTS 1988 - MAIN OFFICE 



Salaries + Remunerations 

Transportation 

Travel 

Rent + Utilities, Bldg Repair 

Expendables 

Inventory 

Total Organisational Costs 

<less Allocation from Agr. Projects 



Disbursements 

482,220 
197,578 
117,520 
169,981 
449,442 

309, es4 

1 ,726,425 
599,050> 



(All figures in Pak. Rupees) 
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BUDGETS PR OPOSED 19AQ 



PROJECT 



BUDGET 



PQNQR5 COUNTRY 



BASIC HEALTH UNITS 

BHU Baghicha 
BHU Gandaf 
BHU Kagan 
Training 
Dental Care 

Subtotal 



1 ,548,000 
1 ,548,000 
1 ,154,000 
553,000 



4,803,000 



112 

NRC/NCA 
NRC/NCA 
NRC/NCA 
HELP 



Austria 

Norway 

Norway 

Norway 

Germany 



SANITATION AND BASIC HEALTH EDUCATION 



Sanitation & Basic 
Health Education 
Water Supply & 
Sanitation Training 
Project Manager 

Subtotal 



5,215,400 

771 ,060 
440,000 

5,986,460 



UNHCR 

Unicef 
SV 



United Nations 

United Nations 
Netherlands 



ASSISTANCE TO SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES 



ASAR 

Project Manager 
Female Coordinator 
EED 

TTC Peshawar 
Subtotal 



7,970,000 



213,000 
1 ,043,700 

9,226,700 



UNHCR 

NRC 

NRC 

NRC 

UNHCR 



United Nations 
Norway 
Norway 
Norway 

United Nations 



TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTERS 



TTC Akora Khattak 
TTC Munda 



1 ,944,000 
1 ,966,000 



NRC/NCA 
NRC/NCA 



Norway 
Norway 



Subtotal 



3,910,000 
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Budgets 1989 continued 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Kandahar 

Logar/Charkh 

Logar/Kolangar 

Ghazni 

Contingency 


13,250,000} 
6,500,000} 
4,000,000} 
5,300,000} 
2,429,502} 


{BFW 
{NOVIB 
{OXFAM 
{SCA 

{UNHCR 


Germany 
Netherlands 
Great Britain 
Sweden(viaPak) 
Ne uner i ands 
United Nations 


Individual Help 


1 ,541 ,685 


HEKS 


Switzerland 


R D Survey 


2,000,000 


• • • 




Subtotal 


35,091 , 187 






RURAL DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 






Survey Agric. Staff 
Agricultural Training 


612,700 
5,000,000 


FAO 
NGO's 

• • • 


United Nations 


VARIOUS PROJECTS 








Individ. Support Local 
Students' Transport 


100,000 
169,487 


ARC 
NRC 


Norway 


Publ ications 

"Where ... No Doctor" 

Children's Book 


250,000} 
300,000} 
128,852 


I NOV IB 

{SOH 

SCHODL 


Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Austria 


Playgrounds 


185,900 




Austr i a 


Staff Training: 

- TTC Teacher's Traing. 50,000 

- English In House 484,000} 

- Local Courses 50,000} 

- Abroad 616,423} 


IIZ 

{NOVIB 

{NRC 

{OXFAM 


Austria 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Great Britain 


Subtotal 


2,334,662 






PROJECT TOTAL 


67,344,709 


Pakistan 


Rupees 


appr. equivalent to 


46,400,000 


ATS (1 ATS = 1 .45 Pak Rs) 


ADMINISTRATION 









Org. Costs Main Office 2,961,000 

(to be covered out of the "Overhead + Admin" budget lines) 



APPENDIX I 



A. F. FERGUSON & CO. 



CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 



KAHACHI-LAHORe-RAWALPINOt 



AUDITORS 1 REPORT TO 

AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES 

We have examined the annexed statement of receipts and disbursements 
of the Austrian Relief Committee (ARC) for Afghan Refugees for 
the year ended December 31, 1988, with the records and vouchers 
maintained at Peshawar. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as were considered necessary in the 
circumstances and we report as follows: 



In common with many other similar relief organisations 
ARC derives substantial part of its receipts from 
voluntary donations which cannot be fully controlled 
until these are entered in the accounting records. 
Donations included in the annexed statement are 
accordingly those which have been so recorded in the 
books of ARC. 



Disbursements related to rural development (Afghanis tan) 
aggregating Rs 9,351,660 as referred to in note 7 to 
the statement of receipts and disbursements could not 
be independently verified and have been accepted by 
us on the basis of supporting documentary evidence in 
this respect obtained by the ARC representatives and 
approval thereof by ARC management. 



Subject to the foregoing, in our opinion the annexed statement of 
receipts and disbursements is in accordance with the records and 
vouchers maintained by ARC at Peshawar and presents fairly the 
funds received and disbursed during the year ended December 31, 



1988 . 




Chartered Account ant s 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE (ARC) 
FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 



BALANCE AS AT JANUARY 1, 1988 

With bank - on current accounts 

- on savings account 

- on short term deposit 

Petty cash advances 



Notes 



Unpaid expenses 
RECEIPTS 

Donations - in cash 

- in kind 
Technical training centres' income 
Income from savings account and 
short term deposit with bank 
Transfers from other projects 
Received for third parties 
Sundry income 



DISBURSEMENTS 

Organisational costs 

Basic health units 

Unit 1 - Gandaf 
Unit 2 - Baghicha 
Unit 3 - Kagan 

Rural development (Afghanistan) 

Technical training centres 

Peshawar 

Akora 

Mundah 

Various projects 

Transfers to other projects 

Paid to third parties 



BALANCE AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1988 



1 

2 



3 
4 



6 
6 
6 



8 
8 
8 

9 
3 
4 



Rupees 

3,434,087 
203,605 
1,500,000 

273 ,841 

5 ,411, 533 
(5,121) 

5 ,406,412 



21,020,072 

895 ,889 

62 ,747 
3,149,309 
536 , 628 
45, 968 



25,710,613 
31,117,025 



1, 127, 376 



1 ,412 ,902 
1 ,176 ,254 
1,169,153 

9 ,950,710 



1 ,227 ,153 
1,385,372 
1 ,319, 526 

1, 949 ,684 
3 ,343 ,890 
353,491 



24,415,511 
6,701,514 
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Notes Rupees 



REPRESENTED BY 



Balances with bank - on current accounts 5,990,873 

- on savings account ' 12,893 



Petty cash advances 
Prepaid rent 



10 361,571 

552 ,500 



Unpaid expenses 



* Donations in kind have not been valued for 
the purpose of this statement. 



6 , 917 ,837 
(216, 323) 

6,701,514 



This statement should be read in conjunction with the annexed notes. 





Director 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE (ARC) 
FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES 

NOTES TO THE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 



Rupees 

1. Donations - in cash 



Norwegian Refugee Council, Norway 




2 , 364 


,439 


Norwegian Church Aid, Norway 




1,729 


,736 


Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, 


Sweden 


1 ,000 


,000 


Bread for the World, West Germany 




985 


, 150 


Oxfam, Great Britain 




1,296 


,000 


Stichting Vluchteling, Netherlands 




714 


,307 


Lions Club, Austria 




28 


,650 


Institute for International Cooperation 


HZ, Austria 


1 ,269 


,446 


Dutch Interchurch Aid, Netherlands 




1 ,440 : 


,427 


Bureau International Afghanistan, France 


130 , 


, 300 


Nederlandse Organisatie Voor Internationale 
Ontwikkelingssamenwerking, (Novib) , Netherlands 


2 , 197 , 


, 102 


Free Afghanistan, Switzerland 




378 , 


,000 


Hilfswerk der Evangel ischen Kirchen 
Schweiz (HEKS) , West Germany 


der 


1,181, 


,810 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


5,473, 


380 


Dr Helmuth Schodl , Austria 




538, 


807 


Junge Oevp Steiermark, Austria 




277 , 


163 


Other donations 




15 , 


355 






21 ,020 , 


072 



2. Donations - in kind 



German Committee Emergency Doctors, West Germany donated one 
Toyota pick-up, and World Food Programme, UN donated eighty 
four metric tons of dried skimmed milk and four metric tons 
of sugar, which have not been valued for the purpose of this 
statement . 
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3. 



Transfers from/to 
other projects 



Assistance to 
Skilled Afghan 
Refugees (ASAR) 

Sanitation and 
Basic Health 
Programme (SBHP) 



Balance 
due 
f rom/( to) 
as at 
lol.l988 

Rs 



Receipts Disbursements 



Rs 



(91 ,289) 1 ,248 ,046 



1,901,263 



(91 ,289) 3 ,149 ,309 



Rs 



1 ,243,020 



2,100,870 
3 , 343 , 890 



Balance 
due 
f rom/( to) 

as at 
31.12 .1988 

Rs 



(96 ,315) 



199 ,607 
103,292 



4. 



Received for/paid 
to third parties 



Norwegian Refugee 
Council 



ASAR Project 
Manager * s 
housing expenses 

Female Income 
Study Project 
expenses 



Others 



91 , 289 



91,289 
(45 , 304) 
45,985 



427,835 



94 ,664 



522,499 
14, 129 
536 ,628 



192,290 



72 ,674 



264,964 
88,527 
353,491 



(144,256) 



(21 ,990) 



(166 ,246) 

29,094 
(137 ,152) 
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Rupees 



5. Organisational costs 



Remuneration - Messrs Nassim Jawad, Gerd 

Kellermann and Gunnar Andersen 38,250 

Travel inland and abroad 117,520 

Transportation 197 ,578 

Inventory 309,685 

Rent, telephone, gas and electricity - office 169,981 

Bank charges 1,690 

Other costs 447,752 

Local staff 443,970 



1 ,726 ,426 



Less: Allocation to rural development 

(Afghanistan) - (see note 7) 599,050 

1,127,376 



6. 



Basic health units 



Unit 1 
Gandaf 

Rupees 



Unit 2 
Baghicha 

Rupees 



Unit 3 
Kagan 

Rupees 



Local staff 

Medicines 

Transport at ion 

Building costs 

Inventory 

Rent, telephone, 
and electricity 

Other costs 



Toys, food, sports and 
education material 

Help to patients 



552,441 
184 ,877 
491 ,199 



five* 



24,719 

39, 779 
40,278 

65,666 
13, 943 

1,412 ,902 



639,220 
172,873 
187,481 



2 ,320 

59,273 
33,036 

56,977 
25 ,074 

1,176,254 



328,819 
85,684 
126 ,629 
359 ,449 
147, 128 

31,788 
37 ,023 

48,608 
4 ,025 

1,169,153 
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7. Rural development (Afghanistan) 



Disbursements 
during the 
year 



Rupees 



A 1 location Adjusted 
f rom disbursements 

organisational 
costs 

(see note 5) 



Rupees 



Rupees 



Kandhar 

Ghazni 

Logar-C 

Logar-K 

Kunar 

Individual assistance 



3,418 ,623 
1,250,712 
2 , 962 , 759 
363 , 954 
100 ,000 
1,255,612 

9,351,660 



152,600 
118,355 
248 ,470 
79,625 



599 ,050 



3 ,571 ,223 
1,369,067 
3,211,229 
443 ,579 
100 ,000 
1 ,255 ,612 

9, 950,710 



8. 



Technical training 
centres 



Peshawar 
Rupees 



Akora 
Rupees 



Mundah 
Rupees 



Local staff 

Transportation 

Spare parts and 
work material 

Inventory 

Scholarships and food 
Building costs 



Rent, telephone, 
and electricity 

Other costs 



gas 



306 , 199 
27 , 130 

717,949 



65,744 



105 ,462 
4 ,669 

1,227, 153 



653,477 
47 ,174 

129, 821 
25,213 
309 ,878 
122 ,259 

33 ,467 
64 ,083 

1,385,372 



606 ,945 
40 ,547 

121,064 
49 ,651 
289, 304 
131 ,626 

27 ,678 
52 ,711 

1, 319,526 
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A. F. FERGUSON & CO. 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 



KABACHI.LAHORt.RAWALFINDI 



AUDITORS* REPORT TO 

AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES - 
SANITATION AND BASIC HEALTH PROGRAMME 



We have examined the annexed statement of receipts and 
disbursements of the Austrian Relief Committee for Afghan 
Refugees - Sanitation and Basic Health Programme (ARC - SBHP) 
for the year ended December 31, 1988 with the records and 
vouchers maintained at Peshawar. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as were 
considered necessary in the circumstances. In our opinion 
the annexed statement of receipts and disbursements is in 
accordance with the records and vouchers maintained by 
ARC - SBHP at Peshawar and presents fairly the funds 
received and disbursed during the year ended December 31, 
1988 on this account. 



Chartered Accountants 



. Rawalpindi 



1 9 M< 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR 
AFGHAN REFUGEES - SANITATION AND 
BASIC HEALTH PROGRAMME (ARC - SBHP) 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 



Note 



Rupees 



BALANCE AS AT JANUARY 1, 1988 



With bank - on current accounts 
Cash in hand 
Advances for expenses 



(15,092) 
22 ,671 
27 ,600 

35 , 179 



RECEIPTS 



Donat ions 



in cash 
in kind 



Transfer from ARC - main office 




DISBURSEMENTS 



Staff cost 
Office cost 
Material cost 

Basic health units and school latrines 

Environmental project 

Training programme 

Transportation 

Other costs 

Transfer to ARC - main office 

Transfer to United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 



7 , 126 ,270 
7 , 161 ,449 



2,112,970 
157 ,318 
1,892,821 
53 ,686 
11,370 
39 , 374 
417 ,654 
103,782 
1,901,263 

16 , 831 



6 ,707 ,069 



BALANCE AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1988 



454,380 
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Rupees 



REPRESENTED BY 



Balances with bank - on current accounts 409,776 
Cash in hand 30,095 
Advances for expenses 40,384 

480 ,255 

Unpaid expenses (25,875) 

454,380 



* Donations in kind have not been valued for the purpose 
of this statement. 



This statement should be read in conjunction with the annexed notes. 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR 
AFGHAN REFUGEES - SANITATION AND 
BASIC HEALTH PROGRAMME (ARC - SBHP) 

NOTES TO THE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 



Rupees 



1. 



Donations - in cash 



United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) 

The Salvation Army » 



4,745,400 
280,000 

5,025,400 



2. 



Donations - in kind 



UNHCR donated two Toyota pick ups during the year, which 
have not been valued for the purposes of this statement. 



3. 



Transfer from/to ARC - main office 



Balance due 
f rom/( to) 

as at 
1.1.1988 

Rs 



Receipts 



Rs 



Disbursements 



Rs 



Balance due 
f rom/( to) 
as at 
31. 12 . 1988 

Rs 



2,100,870 



1,901,263 




(199,607) 
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A. F. FERGUSON & CO. 



CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT* 



KAHACHI-LAHORF-RAWALF INDf 



AUDITORS' REPORT TO 

AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES - 
ASSISTANCE TO SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES 

We have examined the annexed statement of receipts and 
disbursements of the Austrian Relief Committee for Afghan 
Refugees - Assistance to Skilled Afghan Refugees (ARC - ASAR) 
for the year ended December 31, 1988 with the records and 
vouchers maintained at Peshawar, Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as were considered necessary 
in the circumstances* In our opinion the annexed statement 
of receipts and disbursements is in accordance with the 
records and vouchers maintained by ARC - ASAR at Peshawar and 
presents fairly the funds received and disbursed during the 
year ended December 31, 1988 on this account, 




Chartered Accountants 



Rawalpindi 



1 !> 1989 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR 
AFGHAN REFUGEES - ASSISTANCE TO 
SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES (ARC - ASAR) 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 

Note 

BALANCE AS AT JANUARY 1, 1988 

With bank - on current account 
Cash in hand 
Advances for expenses 



Unpaid expenses 
RECEIPTS 

Donations from United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 

Recoveries - loans to Afghan Refugees 
Recovery of rent from UNHCR 
Other income 

Transfer from ARC - main office 



DISBURSEMENTS 

Local staff salaries 

Office costs 

Supplies and materials 

Transport a t ion 

Training cost 

Non expendable items 

Transfer to ARC - main office 

Loans to Afghan Refugees 

Travelling expenses recoverable from 
Norwegian Refugee Council, Oslo 

BALANCE AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1988 



Rupees 



241,940 
4,812 
6,350 

253 , 102 
(200,698) 

52 ,404 



6,764,035 
406 , 355 
49 ,000 
6 , 300 
1,243,020 

8,468,710 

8,521,114 



1,747,046 

228 , 141 
3, 162 ,892 

282 ,941 
70 ,202 

282 ,081 
1,248,046 

884 ,663 

19,350 
7,925,362 
595,752 
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REPRESENTED BY 



Rupees 



Balance with bank - on current accounts 
Cash in hand 
Advances for expenses 



Unpaid expenses 



843,990 
786 
10,300 

855 ,076 
(259,324) 

595,752 



This statement should be read in conjunction with the annexed note. 
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AUSTRIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE FOR 
AFGHAN REFUGEES - ASSISTANCE TO 
SKILLED AFGHAN REFUGEES (ARC - ASAR) 

NOTE TO THE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1988 



1. Transfer from/to ARC - main office 



Balance due 



Receipts 



Disbursements 



Balance due 
f rom/( to) 
as at 
31.12.1988 



f rom/( to) 



as at 
1.1.1988 



Rs 



Rs 



Rs 



91,289 



1,243,020 



1,248,046 



96,315 
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APPENDIX II 

ACRONYMS 
ORGANISATIONS 



ARC Austrian Relief Committee for Afghan Refugees 

ACBAR Agencies Coordinating Body for Afghan Relief 

BfW Brot fuer die Welt, Germany 

BIA Bureau International Afghanistan, France 

BPI Berufspaedagogisches Inst i tut, Austria 

CAR Commissioner for Afghan Refugees, Pakistan 

CC0RA Cooperative Committee for Rural Assistance in 

Afghanistan 

CMC Coordination of Medical Agencies Working in 

Afghanistan 

DACAAR Danish Committee for Aid to Afghan Refugees 

HEKS Hilfswerk der Evangel ischen Kirchen der Schweiz 

(Swiss Interchurch Aid), Switzerland 
ICD Italian Cooperation for Development 

HZ Institut fuer Internationale Zusammenarbeit, 

Austria 

IRC International Rescue Committee, USA 

NCA Norwegian Church Aid, Norway 

N0VIB Nederlandse Organisatie Voor Internationale 

Ontwikkel ingssamenwerking, Netherlands 
NRC Norwegian Refugee Council, Norway 

OXFAM Oxfam, Great Britain 

SCA Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, Sweden 

SCHODL Dr H Schodl , Af ghanistanhi If e des BG St Johann, 

Aus t r i a 

SOH Stichting Oekumenische Hulp (Dutch Interchurch 

Aid), Netherlands 
SOS/PG SOS/PG Belgium-Sol idarite Afghanistan, Belgium 

Sv Stichting Vluchteling, Netherlands 

SWABAC Southern & Western Afghanistan Baluchistan 

Association for Coordination 
UNHCR United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

US AID United States Agency for International Development 

VAG Voluntary Agencies Group 

VITA Volunteers in Technical Assistance, USA 

ARC PROJECTS / UNITS 

ASAR Assistance to Skilled Afghan Refugees 

BHU Basic Health Unit 

EED Employment Exchange Department 

MPTTC Multi Purpose Technical Training Center 

PHC Primary Health Care Programme 

SBH Sanitation and Basic Health Education Programme 

TTC Technical Training Center 
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AEE 



LIST OF ARC PUBLICATIONS 



ZAMANI Dr. A. Rahman (Medical Supervisor ARC): Pashtu translation 
of "Where There Is No Doctor" by David Werner; 4th edition, 
1989. 

JAWAD Nassim and ANDERSEN Gunnar, "Report of Field Trips, Logar 
and Kandahar Provinces, Afghanistan, October/November 1988". 

STEINER-EDER Gabi and ZAMANI Dr. A. Rahman: "Prevention Is Better 
Than Cure", a Curriculum for Health Education in Schools. 
English and Pashtu versions; set of 70 Pashtu flash cards. 
1988. 

MOUSSARD Isabelle: "A Resource Compilation of Information on 
Afghan Refugee Culture and Life", including report of a brief 
field study of Afghan Refugee Families in three Refugee 
Villages. 1988. 

KALDOR Kathryn: "Assisting Skilled Women", Personal Observations 
and Considerations regarding Implementation of Income- 
Generating Projects for Female Afghan Refugees. 1988. 

ZAMANI Dr. A. Rahman: Pashtu translation of "Better Child Care" 
ed. by the Voluntary Health Association of India. A co- 
production of ARC and IRC. 1986. 

SOMSORE Dr. Abdul Qadir: "Microbes, Man, Animals and Wounds", a 
book on prevention of transmission of infectious diseases, in 
Pashtu. 1986 (out of print). 

GHULAM Hassan and JAWAD Nassim: "Rohulla" , a book for children in 
Pashtu and Dari . A cultural exchange between Norwegian and 
Afghan children with Afghan tales and poems, stories of 
refugee children and drawings by Norwegian and Afghan 
children. 1985. 

ARC CALENDAR 1989: Afghan Proverbs with paintings by an Afghan 
artist. Combination of Afghan and Christian calendar. 
(Rs.40/-) 

ARC GREETINGS CARDS: a set of six colour greeting cards 
reflecting the life of Afghan refugee children. (Rs.25/- per 
set of six cards. ) 

ARC ANNUAL REPORTS, 1980-1982 (German ); 1 983-1 988 (English) 



